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“a Hil’ National Fruit and Cider Institute has made an 
lier that ought not to be neglected. It is to present 
td the various county councils and other bodies who 
have helped it a number of cider and perry - pear 


trees grown in the institute nursery. The ultimate 
object is that these should be planted and made into model 
orchards in the cider and perry producing counties. It 


would be difficult to suggest any step more likely to forward 
the interests of those engaged in apple culture. — Despite all 
that has been said and written, the average English orchard 

ntinues to be thoroughly mismanaged. Originally the planting 
was done, to a great extent, at haphazard, and care has not been 
taken to keep the trees up to the standard of excellence which 
desirable. It cannot be said that there has been a lack of 
instruction ; the excellent work done by Mr. Pickering and by 
the body whose offer we are now considering, ought to have shown 
the way to a more enlightened style of orchard-growing. True, 
some improvement has been made. Here and there is to be met 
an orchard-owner who is not content to let his trees produce, or not 
produce, as luck may dictate, but who when failure occurs studies 
to find out the cause and to remove it. It is true he cannot 
absolutely guarantee the production of a fine crop of apples and 
pears, because, when human exertion has done its utmost, there 
is still the element of a capricious climate to take into account. 
A severe and ill-timed frost may undo the work of a year; but 
the chance of that coming ought not to hinder the possessor from 
taking the proper precautions against such evils as can be dealt 
with. We take it that if the offer of the National Fruit 
and Cider Institute be accepted, the market-gardener will 
have more than directions: he will see with his own 
eyes what a good orchard is and how it should be 
managed, rhe institute has laid down a_ few plain and 
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simple rules that should guide the beginner, or the founder 
of one of the model orchards to which we have referred. 

There is first the choice of trees. Experience has shown that 
the best cider is produced only from apples that are at the 
same ripening stage. Suppose that over-ripe apples, dead-ripe 
apples and only half-ripe apples were used together, the result 
would not be a good beverage. Therefore in selecting trees, 
the first point to be aimed at is to get apples—or groups 
of apples if the orchard be a very large one—that will ripen 
practically at the same time. For the purposes of cider they 
should be of three classes: the sweet, the bitter-sweet and 
the sharp. We may assume that the county councils, when 
they accept the offer, will seek the advice of the institute as to 
the best trees for the purpose. When the orchard is a large one, 
the trees might be arranged in sections, such as early ripening, 
mid-season ripening and late ripening fruit; but the trees in 
each section should be coniposed of sweet, bitter-sweet and 
sharp apples, so that when sent to the cider-mill there 
should be the due proportion of each. The planting of 
the trees ought to be a public one; perhaps the best way would 
be to choose Arbor Day for it, so that all who were interested 
might come and see the very great care with which skilled 
gardeners put trees into the ground. The importance of this 
point cannot easily be exaggerated. We have had an example 
quite recently in which trees planted for the public benefit died 
off at the rate of about one in every three, and as far as planting 
goes, there is no difference between a timber tree and a fruit 
tree. The same pains demanded by the one ought to be given 
to the other. We do not know that there would be a necessity in 
every case for a formal orchard. In some parts of Hereford- 
shire and Gloucestershire, for instance, trees are grown in 
the hedgerows for cider, and there does not seem to be 
any reason in the nature of things why the farmers should 
not take advantage of their fences for this purpose. Timber 
trees planted in a hedgerow are not usually very valuable 
as timber, though they may serve a valuable purpose in pro- 
viding shelter for stock and so forth; but a large apple tree 

pear tree would do that equally well, aud every autumn bear 
a crop that could be turned into money. 

Naturally the institute bargains that, where private owners 
take the matter up, trees should be open to the inspection of horti- 
cultural inspectors and other persons authorised by the county 
councils, in order that they may watch their condition and treat- 
ment, prune or give demonstrations in pruning them, spray or 
dress them if necessary and, generally speaking, use them for 
purposes of study and instruction. The governors of the 
institute also stipulate that they should have the option 
every year of buying a portion of the fruit at market 
prices for experimental purposes. These, however, are 
merely details of the plan. If the county councils take 
it up they would probably be only too.glad to see the experts 
of the Cider Institute coming and explaining to students the 
various processes necessary to successful apple cultivation. 
Many members of the various local bodies are themselves owners 
of fruit trees, and it is safe to say that only a very small 
proportion indeed know the most effective treatment at certain 
critical stages in the growth of a tree. The question of 
spraying, for instance, which has recently been so exhaustively 
treated by Mr. Pickering, is very imperfectly understood by 
the average owner of an orchard, and many private persons 
would be grateful if they could have an opportunity, first, of 
studying the symptoms of the disease, and, secondly, of learning 
the remedy to be applied. In all this a little practice 
is worth a great deal of precept, and trees that were actually 
under treatment would be most closely observed by the 
cultivator of the district. So with the pruning and other 
operations with which the gardener is familiar. The end of 
the experiments proposed by the Cider Institute is that practical 
object-lessons would be prepared in many parts of the cider- 
making counties. The only regret is that it should be confined 
to them. One can see by the agricultural returns that orchard- 
making and fruit-growing command an increasing support from 
the general public, and it would be a national advantage that 
examples ot the industry being carried out in the most perfect 
way that science has shown us should be brought within the 
reach of all who were interested. 





Our Portratt Lllustration. 


te frontispiece this week is a portrait of Lady Grove 
and her little son. Lady Grove is a daughter of the 
late Lieutenant-General A. H. Lane-Fox-Pitt-Rivers, and her 
marriage to Sir Walter John Grove took place in 1882. 


* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph 
me. gardens, or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted 
except when direct application 1s made from the offices of the paper. 
When such requests are received, the Editor would esteem the kindness 
of readers tf they would forward the corresbondence at once to him. 
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O Royal Family is more welcome in this country than 
that of Sweden, and the proceedings at Windsor, where 
the young King has been the guest of King Edward 
VI1., have been watched with sympathetic approval. 
King Oscar, the father of the present monarch, 

though not at all lacking in royal dignity, was singularly 
careless of his outward trappings, and went in and out among 
his people as one of themselves. The present King is not yet so 
well known, but his subjects speak of him as having inherited a 
full share of that simplicity of nature and devotion to duty which 
belonged to King Oscar. The youngest brother of the Swedish 
King, Prince Eugene, is by profession a painter, and thinks more 
of his art than of anything else in the world. The atmosphere of 
Windsor ought, therefore, to be particularly suitable to a family 
with the traditions which are growing up round the throne of 
Sweden. “ With the King, for the people,” wasthe motto with 
which the King ascended the throne, and it is one that accurately 
expresses a predominant feeling in Great Britain. 


Yehonala is a lovely name, the very sound of which is 
suggestive of romance, and it belonged to one of the most 
extraordinary women who ever lived in any age or any clime 
the Dowager-Empress of China. Rumour, which so olten 
exaggerates, had it that she was originally a slave-girl, but as 
a matter of fact she was the daughter of a poor military officer, 
and was taken into the harem of the weak and melancholy 
Emperor, Hsien-fung. Yehonala had that gift without which 
all others are in vain: she could make the most of her oppor- 
tunities. Little by little she gained an overmastering influence 
over the Emperor himself, and at the same time had the tact 
and force of character to put aside the imperious elements in 
her nature and appease the Empress. In the end she became 
the most dominant personality in China. ‘The stories told of her 
are, superficially at least, contradictory. At one time guilty of 
the wildest extravagance, at another her generosity was equally 
boundless; but her defects as well as her virtues were those of 
greatness, and travellers who were admitted to her presence 
carried away the impression of one of the most remarkable faces 
they had ever seen. 





Every Englishman knows the Earl of Chatham in his 
public capacity as one of the greatest orators and the most 
disinterested patriots ever produced in England. but we are 
not so familiar with his private life, and have reason to be 
grateful for a little light that has been shed on one of 
the sweetest parts of it. William Pitt the elder had 
a passionate love for his country, but it was at least 
equalled in ardour by his love of Lady Hester Grenville, 
who ultimately became his wife, and made that beautiful 
home atmosphere which offered him a rest from the anxieties 
of public life. A letter from Lady Hester and Pitt’s answer show 
them to have been lovers such as a poet might have dreamt of. 
“] am now the happiest person that can exist divided from you,” 
writes the lady, and “1 think of you and double my diligence to 
return to where you are and see and hear you sooner,” is but 
one of the sentiments inspired in that sincere and noble mind by 
a frankness on her part which can only be compared to that 
of Juliet in Shakespeare’s play. The Earl of Chatham is an 
historical personage whose greatness no cross-lights can shatter. 
Seen through any eyes, he is always the same—his faults super- 
ficial and unhidden, his virtues and loyalty strong and unshaken. 





Although Mr. Asquith has theoretically accepted for the 
Navy the two-Power standard, with a margin of ten per cent., 
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it does not seem as though he were likely to get his Government 
to act with any promptitude. In the House otf Commons the 
other night he announced that next year’s ship building 
programme would be adhered to without change; but even in 
regard to the works at Rosyth there is an air of leisure which 
the malicious would probably say was characteristic of the party 
in power. All this is regrettable. If it is necessary to have a 
Navy equal to that of any other two great Naval Powers in the 
number of capital ships, then the sooner we set about achieving 
that end the better. And so with the construction of a naval 
base at Rosyth; promptness in setting about the work is most 
desirable, especially as testimony is borne on every side to the 
number of unemployed. Work makes work, and at any rate 
the work in question at the moment seems to be absolutely 
necessary as a measure of Imperial safety. ; 


A method of helping the unemployed has been so success- 
fully tried at Hampstead that we trust the principle of it will be 
applied elsewhere. It began in Dr. Marshall's Heath Street 
chapel. A short time ago one of the members sugcested that 
the institute should do something for the unemployed, and this 
raised a discussion which eventually turned on the dependence 
of the working man. Someone suggested that the toilers should 
take the matter in their own hands, and eventually it was agreed 
that the institute should arrange a tea for a number of children of 
theunemployed. The proposal wastaken up warmly by the ordinary 
members, who willingly subscribed, according to ther ability, 
sums ranging froma penny to ashilling. At the first tea there were 
forty-four guests, and at the next one a hundred, and the number 
Yet the whole of the funds has so 
lar been contributed by the wage-earners. Moreover, volunteeis 


promises to go on increasing. 


have come forward to do the work connected with these meals, 
such as waiting, washing up, and in this way unnecessary 


expense is avoided. Others have got up entertainments to 
piease the children, so that they might go to their dreary homes 
contented and happy. The advantages of this plan are too 
obvious to need recapitulation. It strengthens that feeling of 


independence which is one of the most valuable assets labour 


can ps SSeSs. 


ALMA MATER. 

Grev mists drifting over the drowsy meadows, 
Loiter ghostlike here by the lagyard river, 
Where the heaped-up treasures of autumn linger, 

Rubv and golden. 
Grey walls guard her sleep, the Beloved Mother, 
Dreaming still of davs when the world was younger, 
Tasting yet the wine of remembered laughter 

Spilled from Youth’s chalice. 

ANGELA GORDON, 


A number of important decisions have been arrived at by the 
International Copyright Convention which has been sitting at 
Berlin. ‘The changes lie chiefly in two direction first, an 
extension of the protection granted to intellectual property, and, 
secondly, a greatly extended application of the meaning of that 
phrase. The second article of the Convention defines literary and 
artistic works as including not only books and other writings, but 
choreographic works or pantomimes, musical compositions with 
or without words, works of design, painting, engraving and 
lithograplic illustrations, geographical charts, plastic plans, 
sketches and works relating to geography, architecture and 
sciences. Copyright is not to be dependent on any formality ; 
that is to say, 1f an author has copyright in his own country, he 
will enjoy it in all those which take part in the agreement, 
The French delegation proposed that copyright should run for 
hity years after the death of an author; but for some reason, 
very difficult to understand, this was not supported by Great 
Britain, and it was adopted only in a permissive form, It is 
much to be regretted that the United States of America did not 
figure in the negotiations. The copyright laws there are, in 
the estimation of everybody who knows anything at all about 
the question, most unjust to other countries and a reform of 
them is very urgently needed, 

Under the present Government the collection of income-tax 
has been carried out with a carelulness and vigilance from 
which it is difficult to escape. Even the working-men in the 
North of England have been caught in the meshes of the net 
set for them by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Many 
Tyneside platers, riveters and smiths receive from £3 to £4 
a week, and these wages being returned by the masters, they 
were asked to pay income-tax. Whereupon arose a great 
commotion on the banks of the Tyne. Labour holds that direct 
taxation is a luxury reserved for the rich, and the workers were 
so indignant at beiny asked to take a share in it that they 
assembled at the office of the Income-tax Commissioners at 
Newcastle to appeal against their assessment. Some of them 
escaped on the ground that the wages they received had 
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to be partially expended in the employment of help at their 
work, but many consider it would be no bad thing to ask the 
well-paid portion of the labouring classes to pay income-tax. 
he present arrangement produces the inevitable result that 
questions involving expenditure are indirectly de ided by masses 
of voters who do not contribute to the expense. The income-tax 
has to bear burdens that would be more carefully scrutinised if 
sinaller incomes were allected. 


Many facts of importance are pointed out in the Report of the 
London Traffic Branch of the Board of Trade. One ts that the 
halit of travelling is growing at a very great rate. The number 
if railway passengers in four years has in reased en rimously. 
Much of this is due to the increased extent to which Londoners 
Phere is a table compiled from 
which we see that the favourite distance is from six to eight 


live away from their business. 


mniles; practically speaking that means the outer suburbs. 
\t from eight to ten miles we get the area next in order of 
popularity, and it gradually shrinks until we get to thirty miles. 
Phese figures affect millions of people to whom living so far out 
would have been repugnant ten years ago. It is their arrival in 
the morning and departure in the evening which accounts for the 
‘rreatest increase in the trathec ot i yndon, though, ot course, the 
introduction of motors and similar vehicles is responsible for the 
peril and bustle of our principal streets. The recommendation 
that a permanent body should be constituted in the Board o 
Prade to attend to the multifarious problems arising out of street 
trafhic is deserving of support. 


Sir Christopher Furness has made a most sporting offer to 
the men who accepted his proposal for taking them into profit 
sharing co-operation. Acting on the belief that as there has 
been an ebb of trade, so in the early future there must bea 
flow, he has given orders for building and equipping a 
number of ships of various types. Six are to be built in the 
Middleton yard, six in the Harbour dockyard of the company, 
and eight other steamers on the Clyde, the Tees and the 
Wear. He went on to say that, if his plan proved a success, 
the profits should go to the company as it ts now constituted, 
that is to say that the men should have a share; but if the 
venture proved a failure he was prepared to meet the loss out of 
his own pocket. He is thus making a very gallant attempt to 
find a solution for the labour troubles of the day, and it is now 
the men's turn to show that they appreciate the value of the offer 
made them by doing their very best to bring the adveature toa 
satisfactory conclusion. 


Paris has given striking proof that French sportsmen regard 
the interests of trade as paramount to any other, since in defer- 
ence to the representations made to them by the great dress- 
makers and other caterers for fashion in Paris they have avreed 
to change the date of the Grand Prix run at Longchamps. 
This race, during the course of years, has developed into a posi 
tion analogous to that of our own Derby. It is the pride of French 
racing-men to win it, and the prize itself has attained the very 
considerable dimensions of £12,000. But the French Derby has 
always been considered to bring the Paris season to a close, 
and it is this that the tradespeople concerned regarded as a 
wrong and an inconvenience. It curtailed their busy season to 
an extent that was seriously felt in the returns, and therefore it 
has been agreed to put the date at the end of June instead of the 
beginning —a sensible act of homage which the sportsmen of 
lrance have paid to the commercial interests of Paris. 


According to the latest Board of Trade Returns, the condi- 
tion of the working classes continues to leave much to be desired. 
lhe percentage of unemployed in October was almost the same 
as it was at the end of September, and considerably worse than 
it was at the end of October, 1907. The Returns, it is true, are 
made from a limited number of societies, but they so clearly 
bear out the inference from the Inland Revenue Returns that 
there is no reason to doubt their accuracy. The decline in 
trade appears to be spread very regularly over all the different 
industries, the boot and shoe business alone showing some 
vitality. The callings in which the decline is marked are the 
engineering, building, furnishing and wood-working _ trades. 
There is, however, something stirring in the pig-iron industry, 
and this is generally held to be a good sign. Mr. Asquith, who 
proved during his short tenure of the office of Chanceilor of the 
Exchequer that he holds a good grip on national finance, is of 
opinion that we are nearing the end of the depression, and that a 
period of greater activity is about to set in. It would bea grea 
relief were it to do so before the winter has passed away. 

Under very unusual and remarkable circumstances the 


claim has been admitted of Albert Kirby Fairfax to the title and 
dignity of Lord Fairfax of Cameron in the peerage of Scotland. 
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In the evidence given before the Committee for Privileges in 
the House of Lords, a most instructive piece of history was 
revealed. The title goes back to 1627, when Sir Thomas Fairfax 
of Denton in Yorkshire was created Lord Fairiax of Cameron. 
The second peer fought at Naseby and Marston Moor, the third 
was the celebrated Thomas [Fairfax who assisted Monk in the 
restoration of the Monarchy, and the sixth settled in Virginia. 
We may pass over the others till we come to the tenth Lord 
lairfax, who died in 1869. Among the evidence brought forward 
to substantiate his claim was an epitaph on his tomb which seems 
to point to his having been a man of strong and original character. 
It runsthus: “ Brave, gallant and gifted, he was the tenth Lord 
l‘airfax, Baron of Cimeron, in the Peerage of Scotland, but he 
preferred to be an American Gentleman.” ‘The present Lord 
l’airfax has many illustrious ancestors, but we doubt if there is 
among them one of whom he has reason to be prouder than the 
l’airfax who “preferred to be an American gentleman.” 





At this season of the year, when shooting is at its height, 
the Duke of Northumberland takes occasion to call the attention 
of those who hold a game licence to the Keepers’ Benefit Society. 
The men affected perform services that every sportsman is only 
too glad to acknowledge. A keeper must be more than a mere 
eye-servant, or one who mechanicallycarries out the orders given to 
him. Success can only be assured for his labour when his whole 
heart is in his work and the birds are never out of his mind. For 
the benefit of those who take their recreation in autumn he must 
labour quietly and unobtrusively throughout the whole year, 
and it is to the credit of his class that most of the members do 
this not only ungrudgingly, but with a whole-hearted pleasure in 
their work. They therefore deserve that some provision should 
be made for them in sickness and old age, and no better institu- 
tion could be suggested than the Keepers’ Benefit Society. In 
it encouragement is given to thrift by the fact that only thos 
are helped who have done something to help themselves. Every 
sportsman, therefore, ought to contribute to it, according to the 
degree which seems to bs appropriate to himself. 


PSYCHE. 
Pale in the forest gloom 
Her limbs repose ; 
What maid is this o’er who:n 
The shadows close, 
\sleep upon the bloom 
Of her cheek’s rose ? 


She does not hear the stream’s 
far lullabies, 

Nor feel the golden gleams 
Of sunset skies; 

Dreaming her rose-red dreams, 
Marble she lies. 


She is my spirit’s grace, 
My soul’s white dove, 
My heart’s abiding place 
The peace thereof— 
Ah Thou art Psvche’s face, 
And I am Love. 
R. G. T. Coventry. 


“The pathetic fallacy” was one of Mr. Ruskin’s happiest 
phrases, but it is occasionally misused. The other day a write 
in The Times who, to his credit be it said, commented on such 
a trite subject as November with freshness and _ interest, 
remarked that the struggling blossoms of November, “if we 
care to indulge ourselves in the pathetic fallacy, will only 
add to our sadness.” It was not this, surely, that Mr. Ruskin 
meant. The natural man or womin who lives continually in the 
open air and is sensitive to the influence of Nature must 
inevitably feel melancholy at the close of the year and buoyant 
in the springtime. There is no pathetic fallacy in this; it is 
but following Nuture’s law which makes the blackbird sing 
in the April sunshine and be silent in November fog. The 
pathetic fallacy was that of the poets who believed or feigned 
that Nature joyed or sorrowed with them. Scott yielded to it 
when he wrote, “ Mute Nature mourns her worshipper.” The 
truth to which the fallacy is opposed is that Nature 1s entirely 
indifferent to birth and death, to hope and aspiration, to human 
grief and joy. Clouds and storm may come at a moment ol 
highest triumph, just as the sun may shine most beautifully over 
the saddest heart. 


In spite of some exciting rumours, it hardly seems that we 
have yet any real ground for thinking that any of the many 
salmon turned into the Thames at one time or other have come 
back to it from the sea. The theory for which there appe.rs 
most solid basis is that the fish seen was one of the huchen. 
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Phese huchen, the salmon of the Danube, are really more nearly 
related to the char than the typical salmon, but they are stated 
to grow to an immense size, even to the weight of toolb. They 
are said, by those who have caught them in their home 
waters, to be very leather-mouthed fish, with such pike-like 
ability for biting through gut as to make gimp a preterable 
substitue for that less visible material. But probably it will be 
some little while yet before any angler has such a tale to tell of 
the Thames huchen. 


As a result of the sudden turn of the weather to sharp frost 
in the early days of November, we had a greatly-increased cargo 
of unfortunate skylarks, sent over from Northern France to 
our poulterers’ shops. The average Englishman does not under- 
stand the state of the law as regards their capture—say in 
Picardy, for example. It is by no means legal everywhere for 
everybody to net these birds, netting, after they have been 
attracted down by bright bits of glass set on a spindle and 
made to revolve by working the spindle with a long cord, 
being the manner in which, practically, all of them are 
taken. Here and there it is made legal to take them in this 
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manner in defined areas along the seaboard, the idea being that 
this occupation will furnish the fishing population with a means 
of livelihood at the time when, from the severity of the weather 
and absence of good fishing prospects, they have temporarily 
laid up their boats. It is melancholy to see the strings of these 
harmless songsters hanging in poulterers’ shops; but it is some 
thing to know that the foreigner is not quite without a thought 
for their protection. 


With reference to the influence, or, perhaps, it would be more 
correct to say too little influence, of the atmospheric temperature 
on the rising of trout, a correspondent writes to say that during 
the untimely fall of snow which cccurred in the latter end of 
April this year, the trout in the Test, in the neighbourhood of 
kkomsey, were rising far more freely than on any of the other 
days about the same date when there was no snow either falling 
or on the ground. There was some sunshine, and a rise ol 
small duns on the water,on which the fish were feeding greedily. 
It may be that the temperature of the water, under the sun’s 
influence, was not low, but the air itself felt keen and chill, and 
the remarkable zest with which the fish rose was very noticeable. 


WINTER TILLAGE. 





PLOUGHING 


Hk pictures before us supply illustration, if any were 
needed, of the unwearied and unending labour which 
is necessary if the soil be required to produce the 
maximum amount of crop. Not only in spring, 
when green is coming on the trees and the world 

reviving with life, but in dead winter, the attentive 
husbandman must 
take advantage of 
every fine day in 
order to turn over 
his stubbles. We 
Say every fine 
day, because 
more harm than 
good is done by 
attempting to 
rush through the 
work under all 
conditions of 
weather. If the 
land be too wet 
it is beaten into 
a paste by the 
horses’ hoofs, and 
will be a_ long 
time in recovering 
that fine tilth 
which is an 
essential of 
fertility. Equally 
unwise is it to 
“labour lea” 
during frost, 





HEAVY WORK 


THE STUBBLES. 


when the plough can only do harm. Occasionally one sees a 
too industrious farmer who insists that his men shall go on 
with their work as long as -he ground is not absolutely iron 
bound. But it is a misplaced attention to business. If snow 
and ice be ploughed into the ground, the chilly effects are felt long 
afterwards when the young seedlings require warmth for thei 
propel nourish 
ment. Thus a 
yood hushandman 
W il] ‘ hoose his 
day for ploughing 
during the winter 
mooths. \ccord 
ing to his land 
he will fix 
the depth. There 
is no question 
that occasions 


more frequent 
disputes than 
this. On many 
farms the 


crop-bearing — soil 
extends to a 
depth of abodt 
I12in. more or 
, and all 
the ploughing 
that takes 
place only 
disturbs this 
thin crust ot 
mould. It lis 


less 


UPHILL. 
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na ird surtace 
t it as been = 
rod DY tine 
leet of many 
eneratiot I 

rses walking in 
the fturr is they 
have dragged the 
plough. Is it good 
or 1s it not good to 
tir the sul-soil ? 


\ few years ago 
opinion was all in 
ot 


ploughing. 


favour deep 
Theo 
the 
has 
ot 
We 


have to ren mibe I 


retcally, even 
hardest 
the pe 


row k 
tentiality 
be aring Crops. 


that the soil, as we 


know it, has been 
formed by the 
disintegration of 
this hard material. AGAIAST7 

he snow, the 

un and the action of the atmosphere gradually crumble it, 
and it is on this crumbled stuff that crops are grown This 
fact was curiously proved some little time ago when a great 
quantity of land in the West Indian Islands was covered with 
volcanic dust after an eruption. Hlere was rock ground to 
powder and apparently bad and worthless. A means was found, 
however, of introducing the nitrogen-fixing bacteria through the 
vrowth of vetches, and the vetches ploughed in while they were 
green made an addition that rendered the soil crop-bearing. This 
is what goes on in Nature continuously, only the process is so 
gradual that it easily escapes observation. There is no 


mountain rock so bard but that it is being gradually worn away 
by the action of natural forces, and the crumbled portions of 1t 
are borne down to the valleys by the rivers. The snow and wind 
set free the elements of which the rock was originally composed, 
and the alluviai valley blossoms as the [he theory of 


fallowing 5, to a great extent, disregarded in these days, 


>? 


rose, 
which 1 
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rested on this fact 
that exposure to 
weather set free the 
fertilising elements 
of the soil. Every 
good gardener 
knows in practice 
how true this 
In the autumn he 
flings up his soil 
in great heaps and 
clods, knowing that 
the effect of doing 
this will be much 
moreadvantageous 


Is. 


to him than if he 
dug it all smoothly 
and neatly. Old- 
fashioned men 
regarded the 
result as being 
due chiefly to 
the action of frost; 
but the truth 1s 
EVENING SAY. that when land 
is thrown up 


in lumps, it contains hollows and spaces which admit of an 
aeration which would otherwise be impossible. If land be 
kept clear of weeds and simply exposed to the ‘atmosphere, its 
fertility will increase. We do not fallow land now, chiefly for 
the reason that the prices gained from produce are not sufficient 
to make the gain of one year serve for two years. It was demon- 
strated at Rothamstead that on manured land the produce of 
two years was much greater than the produce obtained in one yeat 
after the land had lain fallow during the previous season. But 
this does not absolutely prove that deep ploughing is a mistake. 
If we take the arbitrary 12in. as the depth of good soil, 
we still know that many plants send their roots far below this. 
I’ven cereals have been known to have roots going 6/t. below the 
surface. Thus, in theory at least, it must be of advantage to 
have the sub-soil loosened so that the roots may penetrate easily 
and introduce into it nitrogen from the air. At the same time, 
very great caution is needed, because the sub-soil rendered sour 
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and unhealthy by remotencss from the atmosphere has a very 
bad effect on crops. Many people have had an experience 
similar to that of the present writer, who on one occasion 
allowed an inexperienced gardener to trench, in his absence, 
his ground for raspberry canes. The method of procedure was 
as follows: A trench 3ft. in depth was dug out, and along 
it was placed a coating of farmyard manure between rift. 
and 18in. in depth. Then the next trench was dug into 


WINTER 


this, so that the consistency of the soil at the end was as follows: 
At the bottom, on the sub-soil, lay the farmyard manure; above 
it a foot of good garden mould; and above that, unfortunately, at 
least an equal quantity of gravelly sub-soil. It need scarcely be 
said that the raspberries were not a success that year; indeed, 
they appeared to be ruined entirely. The plant is not a deep- 
rooting one, and the manure was placed as it seemed entirely 
out of its reach. A number of canes died altogether. In the 
following year they seemed to pick up a good deal, and in the 
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year after that, strange to say, they produced a_ heavier crop 
than any other canes in the garden, and the others, it should 
be mentioned, are planted in a rich loam at least aft. 
in depth. Nothing was done to the sub-soil thrown up in 
this instance except that late in the first summer after the 
trenching was done, the grass cuttings from the lawn were laid 
upon it. Probably any sound agriculturist would have forecast 
the result. It was an axiom among farmers a generation or two 


SOWING. 


ago that all land should be sub-soil ploughed once in nineteen 
years, and those who are in the habit of using a sub-soil plough, 
which stirs and breaks up the bottom without bringing it to the 
surface, claim that they get very good results from it. On the 
other hand, it is impossible to deny that a great many farmers ol 
to-day regard it as waste of time and money to attempt to 
touch the sub-soil at all; they deal entirely with the ordinary 
soil and claim to obtain as good results as ever were got from 


' t 


deep ploughing. They admit, however, the great advantage of 
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eX] req yas p the earth t the influence of WARM WEATHER AND THE TREES. 
e atmos} \ vnel oh taken to larming as a rest Knough has been said of the vagaries of the garden flowers during the 
I t 1 ch | rtune wa icquired holds the nex ted spell of Indian summer-—vagaries, alas! which ended abruptly 
tha . . mne rv. it wh it is easy to vith the coming of the cold. But the behaviour of the trees was even mor 
1) tra hin ' of a fallac it j t tol de ed that interesting Long before the end of September before the really warm 
: | : , for ir or five vear eriod began—the beeches already showed patches of golden, tre birch 
; ¥ a It ; ee. — were flecked with pale yellow, the limes and chestnuts had begun to shed 
their leaves, the hawthorn sprays were picked out with scarlet and the 
evel t ry ‘ Ile tur over the yl more yi. 
er ie , er vrey-green ash leaves had commenced to show a russet edging Phen, 
un y . emer k ' wy, and Un during the season of hot days and moist nights, the trees all seemed to 
ui : athe: tine Trop, | extremely encouraging. gather new strength. The process of Cecay was checked and vegetation 
. : t rv , . ‘ this wil mi tin ue ood, as it were, marking time; so that while those leaves which had already 
Vhen a iloe taken ! ot the round, it is turned had not vitality enouch to revive, but withered and turned from yellow 
) Y t i Y t il uy in int ol exp ire to the or scarlet to dull brown, the rest of the trecs kept bravely green un il (and 
t Host I l ) t 
mu f the fert ' 
i \ t ! t tri I L hie 
r I é is interes how 
evel i ! i very 
ipl manner t extent to 
hi { ive u eine t wna 
! Lie na 4 I ! 
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by \ { » WINTEHI 

- ltl t ry I 
‘ i tli i) 

i itively calle Gol 
( ist weal t te until 

t ‘ it md we 

‘ () t titer \ i 
il ‘ sie nit y 

> Ww try il nn mt 20tn Oo 
month, wW » bitter nor t 
‘ by 1y an ral t { 
t ht t \r t la rf 
Nature il i wil tie ha et 
‘ her ri las tl linger 
oe ‘ ik nad a ul d with ecm 
rel ane n t fie lay ol 
et r nt 5 a thrush b i 
el tively to ng, ! bly and as il 
hamed of itself, and mtinued to 
i im overtures for mn days 

1 rwards Ont icth tt first « 
shat we may presun to last 


iter’s blackbirds (or their otispring) 





reappeared on tl lawn, and thre 
1 j 


" later t kitchen garden was so 


| of them that they rose with lou 


larms from aimost every yse berry 
ish as one went by \ll day long 
ce the weather brol it least o1 

t reat tit, coal tit or blue tit——1is 

ilways swinging on the cocoanut, 
nich was negiect ind grew mouldy 


uring the warm days of th b gin 
ning of the month; while others 
waiting impatiently for their turn are 
engaged in calisthenics in the neigh 


bouring lilac bush, 


RIENDLY KEED-BUNTING 


Until the 15th of the month the 


ja Michaelmas sies and the ivy 
ossom were abuzz with wasps, 
dro fli and innumerable smaller 


iptera as long as the sun was shining, 
rarely have there been more Red 
Admiral butterflies about the ivy, OF 
on the windlall pears which lay rotting 
n the ground Now the daisies are 
ne and, in such few glimpses of thin 


unshine as we get, the ivy is silent, 


butterflies, wasps and drone - flies 





having disappeared simultaneously 


Surer sign ol hard weather than any A THREA 7ENING SAY. 


s it that, though the foliage is still 


fairly thick on | e and spinney, and though there must still be plenty of in all trees it was the same), instead of masses of foliage slowly yellowing 
1 in the reed-coverts, among the little flocts of birds which gather together, the whole birch or beech or hawthorn stood green and vigorous, 
about the ricks in field corners one already s the black heads of reed- flecked except for the dead spots, which were curiously well-defined and 
buntings And of | the party of small gileaters they are the tamest. consp Cuous against the dark background. 
When even the larks have taken alarm and the last yellow-hammer Tue Vicrory or tHe CoLp 
has thought it safer to watch proceedings from a point of vantage on the Chen, in three or four days, a change came over the w'iole landscape. 
hedge-top 2oft. away, sometimes three or four, or it may be half-a-dozen, of Entire woods and lines of scattered trees turned gold together. The elms 
the little ** ck bonnets” hold their ground and, gathering one mure and still remain obstinately summer-like, but the beeches show as sheets of red 
yet just one more invisible outnful with quick furtive peckings, allow one to and yellow, the chestnuts have gone entirely bare, the limes are no more than 
ipproach within Sit. or roft. before they flit perfunctorily to join the yellow- pile, tawny ghosts of themselves and the nakedness of birch and ash is only 
hammers on the hedg [hey are dear little birds, and their friendliness now veiled with the flimsiest covering of leaves, which here and there show a spot 
is all t leasantet ul they are s» much more charv of their company of green against the prevailing tones of lemon and yellow ochre For at 
in spring and sur 1 least three weeks the normal progress of autumn Cecty was stayed; then, as 
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in one night, the resistai ce of the trees suddenly weakened. The onslaught 
of the col was too fierce, so that they gave up the fight all together, and a 
few days sufficed to accomplish all the ruin which would naturally have crept 
slowly over the vegetation week after week. 

STOATS AND HUMAN BEINGs. 

Several instances have been reported lately of stoats attacking human 
beings, in two instances children and in the third aman. In each case 
it appears to have been a single animal which committed the assault. Only 
one similar affair has come within my personal knowledge, and that was 
many years ago in Gloucestershire, when a family party of six stoats issued 
from an old stone wall and attacked a farm hand who was about to climb 
over it. Doubtless he happened to strike the exact spot in the wall where 
their home was at the time, and they considered themselves threatened, The 
man escaped with his life; but his hands were badly bitten, while one animal 
succeeded in getting at the back of his neck, whence it had to be torn off 
after it had made good its hold. The injuries, what with loss of blood and 
fright, were sufficiently bad to keep the man in his bed, as I remember, for a 
couple of weeks. One good result of the incident was that for a time at 
least it created great respect for the walls, which were continually being 
injured by the top slabs getting displaced by people climbing over them. 
Ihereafter we all preferred to take the gates instead of making short cuts. 

A PROMISING PuP. 


” 


he most murderous ** vermin” that I have heard of lately was a Great 
Dane pup, said to be eleven months old, which was sent to a friend of mine 
on approval, My friend met the dog at the station and started to take it 
home on the lead; but in its struggles it managed to burst its collar and get 
away. For two days it was not heard of. Then it turned up at the house 
of a gentleman, who is a well-known breeder of gamecocks, and killed in one 
visit twenty-six valuable birds. It was seen, but got away, and again was 
lost for two or three days, when it made the mistake of returning to make a 
second raid on the same chickens by daylight. This time it was seen before 
it had done any harm and, an alarm having been given, it was fairly run 
down and caught alive by men on horseback an! bicycles after a fuur-mile 
chase across country. Phe question of liability (though it has not been 
contested) is a curious one. My friend had receipted for the dog and taken 
it out of its hamper, but was still within the precincts of the station when the 
dog escaped. The animal was on approval only, and the collar which broke 
had been put on and belonged to the vendor—or, rather, the would-be 
vendor, for it is hardly necessary to say that the purchase was not completed, 
STONE-CURLEWS COUCHANT. 

On the bare uplands not far from here (in Cambridgeshire) the stone-curlew 
breeds annually in good numbers, and this year, in the warm weather towarJs the 
end of September, they were in parties of such size as presumably to show that 
they were preparing to migrate. Sitting in the shade of a ridge of pine trees 
which cuts across the open country, [ had excellent opportunity to watch them 
and see their curious uprightness when they are upright and their extreme 
squattiness when they squat, making themselves look more like lizards than 
the handsome birds they are. They often squat almost immediately on 
alighting after a flight when the flight has been caused by an alarm, running 
only a few yards with neck outstretched and then suddenly collapsing flat to 
the ground so as to be curiously invisible. MH. P. R. 


FRENCH “MARAIS” 


GARDENING. 


T the present moment such glowing eulogisms are given 
of French market gardening that a word of warning 
may not be out of place that therein lies no royal 
road to success for those practising it on English soil. 
The Paris “ maraichers"’ have indeed developed this 

particular form of veyzetable-growing to something closely 
approaching an exact science. Trames, cloches and, 
in fact, every possible detail, have been studied for many 
decades with this one object in view—how best to grow the 
maximuin amount of produce in the minimum amount of space. 
The state of perfection at which the Paris “marais” gardens 
now stand is due to two main causes: great competition-—there 
are nearly 2,000 of these gardens outside Paris—and the very 
high rent of the land cultivated. When a gardener is forced to 
pay from £40 to £60 an acre rent, exclusive of rates and taxes, 
he cannot afford to leave idle a single inch of his soil. These 
marais gardens outside Paris have existed for two centuries or 
more, in many cases handed down irom father to son through 
several generations. In consequence, the maraichers themselves 
form a class apart, brought up from their infancy to this expert 
form of agriculture, and knowing the ins and outs of the 
business from their very childhood. It might be expected from 
this close corporation system that the gardeners would become 
hidebound by tradition, and unlikely to adopt any new idea. 
With the introduction of this gardening into England doubtless 
new methods and improvements will be grafted on the old to suit 
somewhat different conditions ; but it must not be assumed for 
an instant that the Paris maraichers are ultra-conservative. 
Competition is now so keen that unless they march with the 
times they would quickly find themselves unable to make their 
business pay. In reality they give the impression of being an 
unusually go-ahead set of men. Of course the work is hard. 
In “Gold Producing Soil” Mr. Newsome quotes Prince 
Kropotkin on the subject : 


And yet the Paris gardener is not our ideal of an agriculturist. He toils, 
with but a short interruption, from three in the morning till late in the night, 


COUNT 
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Ile knows no leisure, he has no time to live the life of a human being; the 
commonwealth does not exist for him, his world is his garden more than his 
family. 

This is by no means an exaggeration. During the season the 
work of taking the produce to market begins at half-past one in 
the morning, and, with a two hours’ interval for sleep in the 
middle of the day, continues until nine at night. A terribly hard 
life from year’s end to yeur’s end, and one that the ordinary 
English labourer would hardly face. Although such hours may 
not be necessary on this side of the Channel, it is quite 
possible that the labour question may prove the crux ol 
marais gardening in England. The Paris wages run from 
85fr. a month for a man, with food and lodging found, and about 
45fr. for a woman with food, lodging and washing. Then the 
proprietor of the garden works as hard as, or harder than, his 
employées, and his wife is almost invariably responsible for the 
marketing. Women are largely employed in the gardens, and 
are quite well able to do a large proportion of the work. 
Washing, packing and so forth are their particular province. 
IXven in Paris the maraichers are lamenting the dearth of 
young men. They declare that the present generation are not 
steady enough, will not remain for any length of time in one 
place, and frequently refuse to return to work after serving their 
time in the army. It is very difficult to induce a really good 
man to come over to England. By a “really good man” 
is meant a gardener capable of taking charge of an English 
marais garden, and knowing his business from beginning to end. 
It is necessary to pay him at least £3 a week, and he will require 
a two years’ contract on those terms. But if it is possible to 
find a good man at that price it is an economy to engage him, 
supposing, of course, that the garden is to be run on a fairly 
large scale. The writer has experienced the greatest difficulty 
in procuring a young Frenchman as second gardener at £6 a 
month. And then, again, unless there is a_ contract, the 
possibility —or even probability —arises that he will throw up his 
job at the end of a few months. 

French gardening has lately been painted in such alluring 
colours, and prospects of such enormous profits have been so 
dangled before the public, that there is a danger of many gardens 
being started without a due regard to the great difficulties of tlte 
work. If the garden is to be run as a paying concern, it is purely 
and simply an expert's business. Noother trade would be entered 
into without at least a good grounding in the intricacies of that 
trade, and it would be more than ill-advised to attempt a start 
ina marais garden without having first received instruction on 
this particular subject. Of course, if the idea is to run a few 
frames and cloches in order to supply the house, there is no sucli 
need of this. But if it is proposed to enter into competition with 
market gardeners as a commercial business, it would be courting 
disaster to do so without either engaging a Irenchman for the 
first years at least, or going through a course of study at one of 
the gardens where a Frenchman has charge of affairs. This 
may appear to be a timid policy; but when it is realised that 
one extra crop in the year may make all the difference 
between success and failure, it may pethaps be seen 
that a little caution at first will probably prove more 
than worth while in the long run. It may be taken that the 
cost of laying down an acre of garden all compiete will amount to 
f1,500, perhaps more. No garden has been commenced in 
england up to the present time on quite such a large scale, but 
it is obvious that even if a beginning is made with a quarter 
of an acre under glass it will mean a large outlay. The 
important points in choosing a site for the garden are briefly these : 
The certainty of a plentiful supply of manure and water ; 
proximity to a market or to a station from which a good train 
service to market can be relied on; and shelter from the north 
and east. Manure in large quantities is, of course, essential, and 
water equally so. On a two-acre garden in the hot months 
25,000gal. are sometimes used in the day, and in consequence 
an elaborate system of pipes is absolutely necessary. The 
perfect method is a well pumped by an electric, oil or gas engine, 
direct to a tank raised 2oft. from the ground. This will give the 
correct pressure for the delivery of water throughout the garden 
with a 2in. hose. The larger the tank the better, as the water 
can then have time to be warmed by the atmosphere, and if it 
is built on a brick or concrete tower, the room beneath will be 
found extremely useful for storage purposes. One of the Paris 
maraichers described his electric engine as la rvéve; it was so 
cheap and easy to run, requiring little or no attention. 
But a 2 h.p. or 24 h.p. oil engine will pump 2,oo0gal. 
an hour at very little cost if the well is not deeper 
than 25ft. Good straw manure at 6s. a ton delivered is not 
too dear. For the first year up to 700 tons an acre are 
necessary, and so it will be seen that the saving ot a few 
pence per ton will make a large difference. This is a question 
that may be solved in time by the introduction of some artificial 
manure ; but up to the present nothing but horse manure has 
been found to answer the purpose. The soil is not of first 
importance, except that if it is good to start with, not so much 
manure wili be required to bring it to the necessary ‘pitch ol 
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perfection ty care mu { taken that the cioche ul 
protected from vy wind, Phe would-be maraicher must 
i ready to ru it at iny yur of the night and 
uwlter the positior tothe **paillassons,” or straw mats. 
Not only is a draught very injurious, but there is a possibility 
f the cloches being smashed in hundreds if exposed to a 
sudden gust \nother danver is a hailstorm. It is curious 
t ee tl majority of Paris gardens armed with a mortar 
point y to the heave . At the approach of a thunder cloud 
these mortars are discharged in each garden, in order to turn the 

" » rain and thu ive acres of glass. Each garden, too, is 
provided with a system of wires stretched tft. from the ground 
ind connected with an alarm gun, so that the presence of noc- 
turnal marauders may be disclosed. Outside Paris these thieves 


ire most active during the melon crop, as they can then carry 
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away the greatest value in the smallest space. So altogether the 
marais business is not one to be taken up lightly, with visions 
of untold wealth materialising in a few months at most. 
Properly worked, it will certainly bring in a larger return 
for original outlay than most other forms of livelihood. But to 
make the attempt on at alla large scale a good deal of capital 
and a great deal of expert knowledge are required. Given 
these two essentials, and unlimited capacity for work, 
an English maraicher can expect a large percentage on his 
capital when once the garden is in full working order and 
run on strict commercial principles. He must consider 
himself very lucky if he can make both ends meet the 
first year, owing to the large original outlay on manure, etc. 
Later on, when expenses have been reduced, the problem is 
not so difficult. 


THE GRAFTON HOUNDS. 


HERI is, perhaps, no better 
country than the Grafton in 
which to make a pat k of 
hounds; certainly none tests 
their stamina and working 

power more severely. lo show sport 
in the Grafton country a working pack 
" needed. Phi the Masters (Mr. 
Charles McNeill and Sir Samuel Scott) 
ire determined to have. That they 
have gone very far towards success 
must, | think, be acknowledged by those 
who will study the excellent series of 
photographs with which this article is 
illustrated and will follow this study of 
the hounds, derived from a= careful 
review on the flags and from watching 
closely a most useful day's work in the 
held. In this and other articles the 
hounds ce picted are not necessarily all 
the stars of the kennel. Tor a really 
useful picture of a hound it is necessary 
that the dog itself should offer an Oppol 
tunity to the artist to enable him to 
catch a characteristic attitude. The 
accompanying pictures thus must not be 
taken as representing so much all the 
tars of the par k. but those hounds of 
which the type and character have been 
happily hit off by the artist. Only one IV. A. Rouch 
condition | have strictly adhered to 

that no hound appears in Country Lire which is not as 
excellent in its work as it is good to look at in the kennel. 
Che Masters of the Grafton, then, this season start with sixty 
two couple of working hounds. It has been noted above that 
the country is a severe one for hounds. There are big, 
strong woodlands almost continuous in one part and extending 
there over about 3,000 acres. Not all these woods are noted 
for scenting qualities, and in many the undergrowth is very 
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GARRULOUS AND WHELPS BY BELVOIR CLASHER. 
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thick. It is generally easier for the fox to get about than 
for the hounds. <A pack of hounds needs courage and resolu 
tion; in other words, tremendous drive. A musical hound is 
necessary, yet a suspicion of babbling cannot be tolerated. On 
the other hand, hounds must have pace, for the Grafton is not 
by any means all woodland, but has its tracts of flying grass, 
which resemble the best of the Pytchley and the Warwickshire 
in the character of their quick-scenting turf and the stiffness 
of their fences. It sometimes happens, when 
the pack has hunted a fox out into the open, 
that hounds which have done well in covert 
are found wanting outside. ‘The Grafton are 
equal to both occasions. I do not wish to give 
the idea that there are nothing but big coverts 
in the Grafton—this is not so. There is, for 
example, the famous Allithornes, and now the 
new covert lately planted by Sir Samuel Scott, 
near Westbury Manor, which held foxes in its 
first season, and many others. Here, then, is a 
sketch of the country, which, in this case at 
least, is necessary in order to show what type 
of hound is wanted. A stiff country, yet with 
its share of flying fences and good grass on 
which hounds well hunted will spend much of 
their time, even if they begin the day in a big 
covert. There are in the kennels. three 
elements. First there is the old Grafton blood, 
once famous, but somewhat eclipsed from 
various causes in late years, yet still repre- 
sented by some good hounds, as we shall see 
presently. Then there are some excellent 
strains from Belvoir, Southwold and other noted 
kennels, brought in by Mr. McNeill; a small but 
excellent lot of two and a-half couples of Ather- 
stone bitches has also been bought and presented 
to the Grafton pack by Sir Samuel Scott; and, 
lastly, the Wexford hounds bought by Mr. 
McNeill from Mr. Halil Dare. These hounds, 
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carefully bred in Ireland by Mr. Hall Dare from 
some noted strains, are excellent in their work, 
and are an instance of the value of the old blood 
bred on fresh ground. I look forward to seeing 
some useful hounds at the Grafton kennels in the 
future trom these Wexford strains. 

In the very first picture we have the past, 
the present and the future of the Grafton pack 
shown us. Here is Garrulous with a litter of 
puppies by Belvoir Clasher. She herself is 
half Warwickshire and half the old Grafton 
blood, being by Warwickshire Gaoler out of 
Gambol. She is a big slashing bitch, with a lot 
of white about her, and is sister to Gamestei 
and Gameboy, hounds which have proved to 
be extraordinary workers. Mr. McNeill put 
on two and a-half couple of her brothers and 
sisters last season. Of these, Gamester, whose 
portrait I give, though perhaps it hardly does 
him justice, is an extraordinary working hound. 
| watched him in and out of covert, and he 
has beautiful tongue, which he uses at the right 
time, and tremendous drive, especially in a thick 
covert. This is the kind of hound of which we 
may say that a fox cannot stay in a covert when 
Gamester and his like have scent enough to 
swear by. The next portrait is that of Fallible, 
also Warwickshire-bred, by Samson, a son of 
‘Tarquin, one of the late Lord Willoughby de 
broke’s most famous hounds. He is a_ big 
slashing hound, beautifully shaped, as the photo- 
graph shows. If it should be suggested that 
he looks somewhat wheel-backed, that is really 
an effect of light in the picture, as in the kennel 
it is not perceptible. He is a resolute, hard- 
driving hound in his work. Fallible was lent 
to the West Norfolk, and I understand was 
much liked there and left some very useful 
puppies for Lord Romney and his promising 
young luntsman, T. Isaac. He is, as one sees 
him on the flags, one of the most taking hounds 
inthe kennel. It is the opinion of many Masters 
of Hounds that of ali the Belvoir hounds of ow 
day, Stormer (Dexter's best son) has been most 
useful to other kennels. Striver is cne of the 
best-looking of Stormer’s sons. Colour in hound 
or horse may be unimportant, but it catches the 
eye, and Striver is of that beautiful Belvoir tan 
which isso attractive. Buta closer examination 
shows that he is a well-shaped hound with great 
depth, finely-laid shoulders, a most intelligent 
head and a look of quality which might be ex- 
pected from the descendant of one of the best of 
the Belvoir lines. This hound was bred by Lord 
Middleton and by him presented to Lord South- 
ampton, the late Master of the Grafton. He 
is a favourite at home and has been exten- 
sively used by other kennels. When I saw 
him at work Striver was conspicuous by his 
doings in covert and justified his name on the 
plough. Striver is descended on his dam's side 
from that Belvoir Senator who was so great a 
favourite for his nose, drive and tongue with the 
Belvoir and Grafton huntsmen. There is thus 
no more fashionably-bred foxhound in England 
than Striver. Now we turn to one of the best 
workers I have seen this season. Portland is as 
straight as the sternest Peterborough judge could 
wish, and he has perfect cat-like feet. Shoulders 
are a strong point in this kennel. Mr. McNeill 
and Sir Samuel Scott would keep no hound 
defective in this respect ; but Portland is notable 
for his, even here. Nor can all his good points 
be seen on the flags. In the field I heard 
a deep, full voice coming up from the thick covert. 
When other hounds were silent this fine, musical 
note still rang out, telling of a low-scenting 
hound working hard. This was Portland. | 
was carried back in thought to the day when 
Gillard heard in one of the Belvoir woodlands a 
like beautiful note from Wonder, the hound 
which, through his descendant, Weathergauge, 
restored their music to the Belvoir and through 
them to the kennels of England. Portland strains 
back to Belvoir Discount. The Grafton Masters 
have sent out a lot of puppies by this hound, 
destined, I think, to fame in the future as a sire 
of working hounds. He has, too, splendid 
stamina, and is a great fox catcher in the wood- 
lands. In Wrangler, a third - season dog, we 
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have a fine example of a small hound with immense 
bone. This is a typical foxhound of the stamp which 
those Masters like who hunt a mixed pack and prefer 
hounds of middle size. Wrangler’s musical tongue 
and hard-working qualities have been sought by 
other kennels, and the Grafton Masters have sent a 
number of his puppies out to walk. Wrangler repre- 
sents the old Grafton blood, and goes back throug 
Wiiseacre to the Grafton Woodman, a famous hound 
in his day. ‘There is yet another dog hound which 
is not portrayed here, Clinker, by Holderness Contest. 
He isa great slashing hound, and, as | noted in the 
fiel |, a grand mover. In his work he gives one the 
idea of great dash and resolution, which is confirmed 
by the honourable scars on his face, which tell thei 
own tale. He is absolutely straight and his shoulders 
are of the best. As to his work, let me tell what | 
saw. We were hunting a tired cub, which kept 
lying down in adense covert. The body of the pack 
had for a moment overrun the line and there was 
silence. I heard the harsh chatter of a jay froma 
quartet of the covert behind me. “ The fox has 
slipped back" was my thought, when past me came 
Clinker, lashing down the ride, with his nose in the 
air, evidently winding his fox. Suddenly he wheeled 
to the left, and a moment later spoke with a deep, 
full note. Back came the pack to him, the fox was 
driven out into the open and we had a pleasant 
gallop. No one could watch the pack on a day 
which was not a good scenting day without being 
struck with their work. Saffron showed himself a 
vreat worker, and will, the Master tells me, be used, 
so great is the promise shown in cub-hunting by 
him. Foiler has a toe down, but he is a bold, busy, 
light-hearted hound, which always flies his fences. 
He is by Belvoir Carnival, a great strain for work. 
Portsmouth, the first prize puppy of 1907, has 
found favour with the Cottesmore, the West Kent 
and the South and West Wilts. Lord Willoughby 
de Broke used to say that a dog hound should 
never be used in his first season; you never could 
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tell what faults he might develop. llowever, 
Portsmouth is an extraordinary hound in the wood- 
lands. 


But | must pass on to the bitch pack, for 
which | have left myself little space. Not that 
there is not much to say, for | saw in the kennels 
a number of big, strong bitches, with lots of bone. 
Batchelor, who hunts them in the open, tells me 
they are quick and handy to a degree. Of the two 
hounds depicted, Vista, the dark-coloured bitch, 
took my fancy greatly ; but her bone is not carried 
down quite so well as that of some of her sisters. 
The Grafton had, in the time of the late Lord 
Southampton and Frank Beers, the credit of pos 
sessing the best pack of bitches in England. I cee 
no reason why the present pack should not in time 
W. A. Rouch VANDYVAE. Copyright be as famous. Mated with choice Belvoir sires, 
like Smoaker and Ragman, they ought to become 
mothers of some famous hounds, and Belvoir may 
again, as in Frank Gillard’s time, turn to Grafton 
for an outcross. <A few of the big bitches run with 
the dogs, and | saw a more than useful one when 
| was out, Aconite, a daughter of Brocklesby 
\conite; she came from Ireland. Lastly, though 
time and light were failing me, | hada look at the 
entry. Vandal and Vandyke are the pick, and at 
present the first place must be given to the former. 
He is by Bicester Vandal, of great promise in his 
work. Ile stands on short legs, but his feet and 
legs are first-rate. Vandyke, too, is a promising 
dog; but he is only just recovering from a second 
attack of distemper, and it is therefore difficult to 
say what hemay be. | cannot, however, help think- 
ing that he may improve into a first-rate hound with 
time. There are many other things which might 
be written on the Grafton, and I began this article 
with the idea of giving an account of what I saw 





in the field. This, at least, | may say, that on 
a moderate scenting morning, in and out of covert, 
the hounds worked beautifully. In fact, it was 
a day to test them in every way. Then I was 


struck with their condition and appearance, as 
well as the excellent way in which they showed 
themselves on the flags, a sure sign of kind treat- 
ment. In a rough country such as parts of the 
Grafton for hounds to look as these did reflects 
credit on the feeding and kennel management of the 
pack. The Master and Batchelor are hound-lovers 
as well as huntsmen, things which do not always 
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go together, and I have heard of a very famous huntsman 
who always declared he was “not a doggy man.” I do not 


know that any Hunt in England has its destinies in the hands 
# greater hound-lovers than the joint Masters of the Grafton. 
[heir success 

m a country 
where land . 
owners and 
farmers are 
among the 
best pre .s 
. | 

: 


servers ot 






foxes in Eng- 
land cannot 
be doubted. 
One other 
member of the 
establishment 








dese ves al 
word— Daisy, 
the kennel 
terrier. She is 
as handsome 
as she is good. 
She is an 
enthusiast at 
her work, and 
will go to 
ground any- 
where, mark 
her fox and 





on occasion - am 
has been 

known to 

draw him out. W. A. Rouch VISTA AND 


On the day 

that I was out several foxes were run to ground and Daisy's 
assistance was called in to bolt one. Daisy has a quaint habit 
when tied up of sitting up and begging wildly when she thinks a 
fox has gone to ground. She isa fine example of the working 
terrier of show bench breeding and fame. } 


IN THE GARDEN. 


AutrumMN CoLours. 


rT Hilt autumn tints, as far as I have seen them, are 

disappointing. Many trees that give glorious colour 

to the landscape in late autumn are still green, and 

even the Birches have refused to assume their usual 

dress of gold, while the Cherries, usually a mass of 
crimson, never “ coloured ” at all, or, at least, were only a faint 
reflection of their beauty in more normal years. As | pointed 
out in “ Trees and Shrubs for English Gardens,” there is a 
certain mystery about the autumn colouring of the foliage of 
hardy trees and shrubs in this country, and the conditions that 
produce the richest and brightest colours have never been 
ascertained with any exactness. “Probably the conditions 
most favourable generally are provided by a good growing 
followed by a 
dry, sunny autumn. But it frequently happens after what 
one would regard as favourable seasons, that species which are 
usually quite trustworthy in this matter fail to colour well.. One 
set of conditions does not suit all trees and shrubs in this 
respect. To produce colouring of the leaf just before it falls, 
certain subtle chemical changes take place in its composition, 


season that Is, a Warm, moist summer 


and to bring about these changes certain conditions in regard to 
sunlight, temperature and moisture are necessary. In a climate 
such as that of Britain we can never hope to obtain the same 
regularity of autumn colouring that characterises the vege- 
tation, for instance, of the Eastern United States.” Although 
this is true, there are many trees and shrubs that bring 
to the autumn garden wonderful beauty. There are the 
trees—the Elm, Cherry, Oak, Birch and Beech, 
whose shoots are welcome in the flower markets for the 
sake of their gold and bronze and crimson shades, but these are 
not for all gardens; their size is prohibitive. One of the most 
beautiful shrubs for its autumn colouring is Khus_ cotinoides, 
which a great authority on shrubs described as the loveliest of all 
“for its autumn tints, and should be more freely planted.” With 
this opinion | am in agreement. This Rhus, or Sumach, to 
use the English name, is a native of America, and has 
the great virtue of assuming its autumn robe of colour 
with unfailing regularity. It is vexing when one plants 
for the sake of the autumn alone to find that certain 
kinds show a disposition to cast off thei loliage before 


‘common ” 


there is a shade of colour other than green on it, or turn to 
a rusty brown and then drop. Where it is desired to have 
rich autumn beauty on tree and shrub, the soil must not be too 
much enriched. It is on lighter hand that the most beautiful 
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shades are produced, and I have often noticed the wonderful 
colouring of vine foliage when the plants are in pots, the soil 
poor and the roots cramped. Perhaps the finest tree for its 
colour is the American Oak: it seems as if the crimson 
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ss for some 
' weeks. Gene- 
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bery is short 
lived, the first 





sharp frost 
bringing the 

a leaves to 
ground, to 
make a « irpet 
riche than 

~ q anything con 
~~. ceived by man. 
= Among the 

trees | have 
noticed the 
most brilliant 
are the Tulip 
Tree (Lirio 
dendion), the 
Liquidambar, 
the Birch 
named Betula corylifolia, which has foliage of a golden yellow, the 
Tupelo Tree (Nyssa sylvatica), the common Elm, Honey Locust 
(Gleditschia triacanthos), Carya tomentosa, one of the most 
beautiful of the Hickories, Nettle Trees (Celtis), Cherries and 
the Lombardy and Black Poplar. Among the dullest in colou 
this year of the shrubs that are usually of an intense crimson 
are the Japanese Maples; but the hardy. Azaleas have 
not failed, as far as | can ascertain—at least, not in 
the gardens | have visited. The Azaleas—the  Knaphill 
forms in particular-——are shrubs’ for peaty soils; but. a 
good loam is acceptable to them, though from my experience the 
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colouring has not so much depth and variety. One welcomes 
the warm and varied colouring of the flowers in early summer, 
their rich fravrance and the effect of their flower beauty on the 
fringe of woodland or in the garden itself, and then in the autumn 
another blaze of beauty from the dying leaves. Without the 
hardy Azalea our gardens would lose much in interest and 
attractiveness; it is called Rhododendron now, but the old name 
will cling to this fascinating flower-perfumed shrub. 

Of the shrubs I have already mentioned, none is more 
welcome for its colour than Rhus cotinoides, but R. typhina and 
kt. Toxicodendron are brilliant; the last mentioned, however, is 
highly poisonous. Phe Hon. Vicary Gibbs, in a lecture on 
* Planting for Autumn and Winter [ffect,” delivered before the 
Royal Horticultural Society, mentions that “ Rhus Toxico 
dendron, the Poison Sumach, can be grown either as a creeper 
or as a bush, and is one of the most gorgeous in folinve at the 
fall of the year. The colour is that of a glorified Virginia 
Creeper, orange scarlet) and = vivid — green intermingled. 
Lhe highly poisonous character of its sap is its” chief 
drawback, which prevents many from planting it, although 
we have grown it for the last tweuly years without experiencing 
any ill effects.”” The Berberises must not be forgotten, for the good 
reason that B. Thunbergii is, | think, the most beautiful of all 
shrubs in autumn. It has been for this reason planted in large 
quantities, not for covert alone, but simply to give pleasure to 
sportsmen. I have a bush of it, and every leat is a self 
crimson—no other colour, simply this wonderful glow in the 
cool light of an autumn day. Bb. coccinea is another shrub, dwarf 
in growth, and the Partridge Derry (Gaultheria procumbens) is 
too Important to pass unnoti ed: in winter its leaves are stained 
with crimson. The leaves of Cotoneaster horizontalis change 
from green to rich shades of chocolate and crimson. Pieris 
mariana, Vaccinium corymbosum, Rhamnus Frangula, the wild 
Guelder Rose (Viburnum Opulus), Spiraea Thunbergii, S. pruni 
folia fl.-pl . Disanthus cercidifolia, the leaves of which are of an 
exquisite claret shade in autumn, Pyrus arbutifolius, Euonymu 
alatus and Fothergilla alnifolia are worth planting for their leat 
tints alone. 

Of recent years many beautiful climbers have been intro 
duced which are a picture of brilliant colouring or subdued 
shades of subtle beauty. There is the Virginian Creeper, which i 
too well known to need description, but the variety muralis may 
be commended; this differs from the ordinary form, as it cli 
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lhe leave of Akebia quinata are a a-duzen to each Then hang them in a dry room head downwards 
‘ { row! purple, , a trace of maroon. Then we this tends to straightness, and, in the matter of arrangement, they ar 
e Act i Kolomikta. a \siatic plant with beautiful vellow welcome in light glasses, with such light Grasses as Agrostis elegans t 
es late in the vear. Of the Ivies. Lledera Helix atropurpurea accompany them Owing to the transparency of these Grasses the eff-ct 
he lante like ci e53 t dest ed, but the enh “eX buoid 
the n t attractive; its leave ire not large, but the colouring ‘ intern like calyee oo oe ', — her enhanced, A boid 
af arrangement of these with a good artificial light upon the coloured calve 
ehghttul. [here is the rich green ot the growing season, h : 
P f } | lant it | ' forms a novel and decorative effect for room decoration. The writer prefers 
ind in the winter purple and maroon supplant it. hese notes . ; 
. t 1. zn ‘ . the original form (P. Aikekengi) for the table. As he points out, P. Franchettii 
ré easonable, for this is the time for planting, and there should } 
| » : 1s too large for use in this way; it is more suitable in vas Ss, In which it wil 
; 7 ; ry — = _ pew. _ the trees and ora ° retain its colour for many months Ga 
will be moderately established before winter. 


A BeauTivul EVERGKEEN Surup, 
Now that planting-time is here it may be useful to draw attention to a 
beautiful shrub that is much neglected in this country, viz , Berberidopsi 


Pit HA Wi ‘ . ' rity corallina, It is a native of Chili, and was introluced to this country 
HIS be ' ) y flowers is conspi t this ison in the s long ago as 1862, yet it Is § ldom met with, probablv owi 
{ S the ints iction of P. Franchettii thev hav to its rather tender character, Wiere it can be vlanted against a west 
reat vourites for decorat a ti hybrid raised by Messrs wall, however, and given just a little protection during very severe weather, 
| ‘ Co Ma ' has | » mea ' their importance it will thrive well in almost any soil in the South of England Che glossy 
rt ! ‘ In a not tton " time i » the sriter m bone rreen lollage is rather spiny at the margins and provides a most pleising sett 4 
ha Puy w ' ‘ yati ‘ ‘ vy Fron tii. if tor the coral-red flowers, which are freely produced at the ends of the shoots 
are int 1, ben ' ten for i xor decorations the soil in early autumn, As its name implies, the shrub itself resembles 1 
n rel Su tt with stakes 2ft. lone and cut tl Barberry, to which it is closely rela.ed, an:'l anyone wishing to introduc 
tl n ' | must not be done until the large calvces choice shrub to their guden cannot do better than give this a trial Unless 
! ‘ coloured the wer pee still ereen At tl sam tH planting can be done at once, it will be better deferred until the end of 
off all t " it | ten in che of about haif hebruary. Fr. W. IL. 


SHOOTING AT BUCKENHAM HALL. 


CCKRENTIAM HALL, or Buckenham Tofts as it ts 


metimes called, where the shooting depicted in the be 
wcompanying photographs took place last week, ts * 
tuated about < miles from piel m and ten fron Y a 
Phetford, and is surrounded by the weil-known sporting 
tate if Merton, Lynford, Didlington and Claremont. lt <> 
ht, without disparagement to any of these properties, be a 
id to contain in the Bodney Lodge beat about the best 
e of partridge ground in either, the land having a chalky 
bsoil, which ilways more suitable for partridges than 
any othe Buckenham wa acquired by purchase about three 
years ago by the present owner, Mr. EE. M. Underdown, Kk. 
tovether with 4 acre of land, but wa originalls 
n the hand f e Daring familv, who owned a very much 
iver area ol wd than belo to the estate to-day, and > Live 
{ ‘ my tive me b lam « ine mM t not tal j 
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as referring to birds obtained on the present area; but as they are 
extremely interesting, as showing the quantities ot partridges 
killed as far back as 1859, | am giving them: 1859—October 4th, 
25 pheasants, 480 partridges, 16 hares, 5 rabbits, total 526; 
October 5th, 41 pheasants, 526 partridges, 40 hares, 5 rabbits, 
total 612; October 6th, 24 pheasants, 641 partridges, 8: hares, 
17 rabbits, total 763; October 7th, 15 pheasants, 485 partridges, 
17 hares, 7 rabbits, total 524; 105 pheasants, 2,132 partridges, 
154 hares, 34 rabbits, total 2,425. This, of course, was all done 
MR. QUILTER WATCHING A FALLING DUCK. walking in line with muzzle-loaders, but in those days partridges 


were not nearly as wild as now. Stubble was left high, and the 
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land being then quite open, large 
sweeps were taken in the half-moon 
formation with deadly effect; but it 
must have meant a lot of hard walking 
and hard ramming, too, to obtain these 
bags. With regard to the pheasants 
killed here in olden days, I see this 
quoted in the Badminton Library as the 
fist place in England where 1,000 
birds were killed in one day, and as 
long back as 1845; but I have heard 
this distinction also claimed for Riddles- 
worth in the days of Mr. Thornhill. 
Sull, in the bag of a week in November, 
1847, which | give, the best day does 
net quite come up to this figure: 
1847-——-November 16th, 300 pheasants, 
gi partiidges, 183 hares, 33 rabbits, 
1 woodcock, total 608; November 
17th, 507 pheasants, 33  partridges, 
18o hares, 05 rabbits, 2 woodcocks, 
total 787; November sth, 433 
pheasants, 23 partridges, 24 hares, 
% rabbits, 5 woodcocks, total 491; W. A. Rouch DUCK RISING FROM THE LAKE. wopyrignt 


Nevember 19th, 932 pheasants, 15 





partridges, 148 hares, 46 rabbits, 1 woodcock, total 1,142; there are nice belts for driving birds over, but there is’ in 
November 20th, 161 pheasants, $1 partridges, 137 hares, this respect much to be desired, as on one part of the estate the 
= 
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4 rabbits, total 363. But to return to the shooting of the fields are of immense size, and it is very hard to kee 
present day. It ym the photographs shown it will be seen the birds unter control, and, moreover, there little nesting 
eround. Mr. Under Wh fu ulin 
to this drawback and already ma 
beit have been formed, and many 
more al ihout to be planted thi 
. ison These in a very ft year 
° : vill add enormously to th praulity 
»° ’ ¢ ol the hooting, and, Wore er, i 
as a sheiter to the crops. lhe estat 
; is improving every year in value and 
. - the reason is undoubte ily the \ i] 
hooting, ind however mu 
Radical and Socialist frien ret 
decry the port and wish the land 
viven over to the people, it 1 neve! 
theless this alone that in many other 
wise derelict districts has kept peo 


on the land, and afforded them od 
homes and occupations, Why, in 
many of these districts of Norfolk and 
Suffolk a rabbit would find difficulty 
in living on t e proverbial three a ré 

much less a human being with an 





amount of cows thrown 1n, 

| notice in some of the excellent 
photographs showing the birds comu 
over a belt, that there is a {1 
tendency for the birds to turn bacl 
and no doubt the guns are standit 
too far back. This i a most 
| rlant matter, even overa il Vv let 
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happy time arrives he 
benefit of the 
he is carrying view to 
increasing the head of partridges. 
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with a 
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N look ne ove 


** Points of 


r the famous Thomas Tusser’s 


Good Ilusbandry,” a picture 


of old times on the farm thrusts itself into 
In tl 


ibstract of 


our mind, very be 
the 


prad ni farmer took full 


-cinning of his 
rhyming 
tohi that the 


month, we are 


advantage of the acorns that his pigs had been 
eating in the autumn, because he is advised, 


as soon as the last has gone, to kill his hog 


kept till Shrov 


vision Is mide 


though one or two are to be 


tide In other ways pr 


Flitches of b 


for the 
} 


coming winter acon are salted, 


ipation of 


barley is malted, but the main o 
the month was the indoor task of threshing 
and winnowing the barley. The farmer is 


advised to let the wheat remain till March, 


because if threshed too soon ** fuisti- 
ness” seizes upon it and makes it unfit 
for the baker. The husbandman is toll 
to keep few fowls and less swine—a phrase 


that tells of the difficulty in those old times of 


providing winter fodder. It was partly this 
economical reason which made the farmer 
kill his beef, and salt and hang it at 
this season. Smoked or hung beef is 
not highly regarded by the people of this 
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generation, who have been accustomed to have their meat fresh at-every 
period of the year, and wiose digestions are not so robust as were 


those of their forefathers. It was a custom also to sow the garlic, 


veans and green peas at Hallowtide The crops might not be certain in 
their appearance, but they were valuable if the mildness of the weather 
allowed them to develop. We have many hints to show that in those 
dark November davs the labourers worked inside the barns with their fliils, 
for many are the warnings against the slothful and the pilferer, against such 
slovenly habits as letting the straw lie in the yards, though the art of 
producing marure was still in its infancy, as we can see by the references 
to pits full of water into which the cultivator was advised to throw 
the superfluous straw. Chese are but a few hints to help us to build up 
the life of the countryman of two or three centuries ago It strikes 
us now as being necessarily of the dullest, for not only were modern means 
ot locomotion uninvented, but the roads were such quagmires that 
each family was imprisoned in its own house. We have known residents in 
out-of-the-way parts of England who remember such a state of things in their 
own time, when it was literally impossible to p’ss from house to house. Within 
a ors thirgs could not possibly have been comfortable. People who talk glibly of 
the gocd old times are apt to forget the very large majority of houses that 
consisted of one room only, and there is reason to believe that the families of 
labourers of those days were larger than they are now. We must, therefore, 


imagine the gaffer and gammer—as it was then the custom to call the heads 


of the family—seated in a draughty room, by a poor fire, with a di zen, more 
or less, children squalling about the floor. rue, much was done inside 
that is not necessary now. In many cases even the men knitted of 
wove, Cobbett tells us in his “* Rural Rides” that the men, during 


the long winter hours, were accustomed to knit themselves gloves 
and mittens, and the practice there was only a survival of what at one 
time had prevailed over the length and breadth of the land, The 
people in those days lived more directly on the produce of the soil than we 
do, Records kept in many old farmhouses show how few and slight 
were the money paymenis that passed between master and men hus 
the labourer had not the wherewithal to buy articles of food and 
clothing which now are looked upon as necessary. He had to make the 


most of what was with 


» his reach, and he had no squeamish taste that 
rebelled against coarse clothing and coarse food. Such were the disad- 
vantages of the time, but we cannot help remembering that out of 
such conditions there came a race of men, bold, stubborn and strong, 
who formed the backbone of England, The peasantry, both in peace 


and war, showed themselves the most vigorous members of the community, 


ALBINO AXOLOTI, 


HE photographs here reproduced were taken by Mr. 

Lionel Gilman from a white axolotl which has been 

in his possession barely eight months, during which 

period it has grown from 24in. to 84in. The axolotl, 

a native of Mexico, has long been established in 

Europe as an aquarium animal. It is the larval form of a 
salamander (Amblystoma tigrinum), which, in common. with 
a few other tailed batrachians, may retain its larval features 
throughout life, and breed in that condition, a wonderful fact 
which finds a parallel in a few insects only. But jor its large 
size, the axolotl is very similar to the larva of our European 
newts and salamanders, which, for a considerable period before 
metamorphosis, likewise breathe through external plume-like 
gilis, three on each side of the back of the head, and are devoid 
of eyelids. As in all exclusively aquatic batrachians and in 
fishes, the sensory lateral line organs (sixth sense organs of 
Leydig) are well developed, and may be seen on the photograph 
as streaks of dark dotson the head. The Amblystoma tigrinum, 
or perfect form of the axolotl, is known to have a wide distribu- 
tion in North America and Mexico. In one of the kakes in the 
vicinity of Mexico city, it is said never to transform, but to 
retain through life its giil-breathing condition. It is caught in 
great numbers and brought to market as a delicacy. Specimens 
trom that lake were sent alive to France by order of Marshal 
Forey, Bazaine’s successor as commander-in-chief of the l'rench 
expeditionary force to Mexico, and arrived at the Paris Jardin 
d’Acclimatation in 1863. Some which were passel on to the 





L. Gilman. 
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Jardin des Plantes bred there soon after, and the innumerable 
axolotls kept in aquariums all over Europe are believed to 
be their descendants. rhe first examples to reach this 
country were exhibited in the London Zoological Gardens in 
1864. The normal axolotl is a dark grey or black creature. But 
white axolotls, albinos of a creamy white or pale flesh colour, 
with eyes and gills of a beautiful red, are often seen in aquariums, 
hey are said to be all descendants of an albino male which 
ippeared as a freak among a normal brood in Paris in 1866, and 
which, paired with normal females in 1867 and 1868, 


vave life to 
numerous white offspring which by selection have become fixed 
as a permanent race without, according to Professor Vaillant, 
showing any tendency to reversion. In March, 1907, a white 
female fecundated by a black male produced in our Zoological 
Gardens a large number of young, all of which were dark. | 
reared a number of these, and by copious feeding they soon grew 
to almost their full size, the largest measuring 4}in. In the 

7in. in August, Sin. in September 
and gin. by the middle of winter. 


following June, 6hin, in July, 
Experiments on Mendelian 
inheritance have recently been made by Dr. Valentin Hicker by 
crossing black with white axolotls. Contrary to what happened 
in the London Zoological Gardens, a white female crosse | with 
a black male produced a nearly equal number of blacks and 
whites, Or, perhap , about two-thirds of the former; alter two 
vears, a pair of black offspring from that cross produced on a 
first mating 101 blacks and thirty-four whites, and on a second 
mating the number of larva which it was possible to rear wa 
twenty-eight blacks to nine whites and one doubtful intermediate 
individual. It seems, therefore, that the Mendelian proportion 
(3:1) holds good for the second generation. No dcubt, as with 





ALBINO AXOLOTL. 


1. Giiman Copyright. 
the tame mice, the axolotls wili furnish material for countless 
Mendelian experiments, being emipvently suited for the purpose 
owing to the frequency with which they breed in captivity. The 
young, iowever, are not always easy to rear; but Dr. Hacker 
tinds it possible, from the degree of pigmentation, to tell blacks 
from whites on larva immediately after hatching. 


Axolotls live very we'! ‘x aquariums of 14ft. to 2it. long by 
ift. to rift. wide; the w should be renewed about once a 
fortnight. \quatic pls uch as Elodea, Vallisneria, ot 


Ranunculus, will assist ntaining the purity of the water, 


and serve as support for «oe eggs, which resemble those of frogs 


except that they are isoj. ed or in small clusters instead of large 
lumps. Spawning miay take place as often as five or six time 

in a year, 150 to 4co eggs being produced each time. Fila 
mentous alga are also suitable for the aquarium, as masses of 
them aflord a welcome retreat to the axolotls, which dislike too 
bright a light. 
raw meat. When several individuals are kept together they 


lor food, earth-worms, tadpoles, or small bits of 


havea nasty way of snapping at each other, especially at feeding 
But th 
soon grow again. It is a remarkable fact that the 


time, and so amputate each other's lim 


fingers or toes of regenerated limbs are often webbed 
instead of being free, as normal with this species. This 
may be noticed on the hind limb of the specimen on the 
first figure, which, Mr. Gilman tells me, was bitten off 
close to the trunk. It is difficult to conceive why thi 
web should appear on limbs that have been regenerated 
except on the assumption, in the light of the theory of 
descent, that the ancestral amblystome had webbed feet, 
in which case atavistic reversion might account for this 
deviation from the normal state of things. In our aqua 
riums, as in the Mexican lake whence they were 
imported, it is the rule for axolotls to remain for ever 
in the branchiate state, and it is invariably so if once 
they have bred in that condition. 
instances are on record in France 


However, several 
, Germany and in this 
country, of their having lost their gills and assumed all 
the characters of the lung-breathing amblystome sala 
mander, such specimens having even bred in the Pat 


Copyrigh? Jardin des Plantes. G. A. BouLEena! 
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HALSWELL PARK, 
SOMERSET, 


A SEAT OF 


MR. C. T. H. KEMEYS-TYNTE. 
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OU TH-WEST of Bridgwater the Ouantocks soon begin Petherton,” which lies next to Goathurst. Sir Nicholas seems not 
how their influence on the landscape, for their fat to have increased the family fortunes, for he certainly parted 
reaching spurs and outliers break the even surface of th with one estate; but when he died in 1633 he left Halswell to 
Sedgemoor PI ind the Parret River's low-lying vale. his son Hugh, a clergyman and prebendary of Winchester, 
\mid these foot whose north aspect gives them a doctor of divinity, and Proctor of Oxford University in 1627, 

ithaok over S n Sea and the South Wales Coast, li with whom the mal« line of Halswell ended. His daughtet 

Cioathurst parish, h, besides its own manor, includes also that Jane, whose son was to be her father’s eventual heir, married 
f Halswell. 1 ere separate po ions even in Saxon and John Tynte of Chelvey. Tradition derived his name from 
N nan times, and did not come under one ownership until the a scene at the battle of Ascalon in_ 11g2. There a young 
teenth century en Llalswell had become a residential estate knight showed great valour and came forth from the fight 

f mmportance, and its lord added most of the Goathurst lands by with his white apparel all stained with the blood of the 
purchase lor several centuries Halswell was held by a family Paynims he had slain. ‘ Tinctus cruore Saraceno,” exclaimed 
who took their surname trom it, and lived there though they wer Richard Caeur de Lion, and his words gave the family 
D ed ot other estate hey appear to have playe dino re orded a surname and a motto! The first documentary ancestor, 
part in the annals of their country or of their county. They were however, does not make his appearance until the thirteenth 
quiet country gentry who cherished and took care of their modest century, when a Tynte is found at Newland in Gloucestershire. 
po ms. Thus Robert Halswell, who died in 1570, left dire Thence a descendant moved to Somerset, and in the parish of 
tions that there were to be three locks and three key one held by Wraxall, near Clevedon, the family owned “a messuage called 
ea yecuto put on to “my Cofer of Evidences now being in the Whelpes-place.” In the Exchequer Lay Subsidies, Edward III. 
Parlour except “one little gilte gcblett.” which his wife Susan (1327-28) we find the name of Richard Tynte, “franklin” 
all plate, including “my greater chain of gold,” goes te., a freeholder). in Wraxall; and in the “ Visitation of 
to on Nicholas, t Pat munor. This son afterwards became Somerset” in 1573, a note by the “Somerset Herald” to the 
Sir Nicholas Hal l owa M.P. for Bridgwater in 1603, lynte arms and pedigree states that “ the proof of this coate is 
btuned kmehthood and showed some administrative activity, an owlde glasse windowe (in the house at Wraxall) with the 
is he it was who sought to ass! the Laudian school of name of Tyate written under it with glasse. | took it to be 
divine n their effort to impose discipline and decency in more than too yeares owlde.” Edward Tynte of Wraxall 
reli 1, and so committed to prison one * John Gilbert, alias was Sheriff of Bristol in 1548. But his son, Edmund l ynte, 
Gogul e, a fanatical inister, for having on a Sabbath day in his will, proved August, 1570, describes himself as “ot 
ittempted to preach n | in the parish church of North Wraxall, yeoman,” despite his right to bear arms. He left 


then 
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7Tilk OLD EAST GABLES. ‘COUNTRY LIFE.’ 

Edward G ( lord of the manor of Wraxall, “ 20s. to eldest Son all my Castles,” which sounds very grand indeed, 
i good friend ¢ y wife,” and his largest legacy is one but may have amounted to little, and it is to be feared 
f £6 left to Dame Catherine Moyle, with the object that the “£2,000 owed by the Wing,” which he wished to 
that she hould “remit all ich trespasses displeasures and be devoted to re-edifying the ancestral house at Wraxall, 
demand ‘a have been heretofore between us.” But if never reached its destination, as Charles |. was by this time 
kadmund Tynte vas a man of modest habit and mode in no case to pay his debts. The eldest brother, John Tynte 
of life he left three ms who all made their way in the of Wraxall, was of the Middle Temple, and the profits of 
vorld Sir Robert, the youngest, got fame and fortune in the law evidently allowed him, when he died childless in 
Ireland, where he married the widow of Edmund Spenser, 1616, to improve the fortunes of several of his relatives, and 
the poet, Making his will in 1646, he leaves “to my especially of his brother E:dward, to whom he leaves all his lands 

¢ 

i 

| 
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and leases but meanwhile, Edward P 
had himself improved his position and 
his means. Hle had married a daughtet 


of the lord of the manor, now Si 
Kkdward Gorges and head of a dis- 
tinguished family who had been seated 
at Wraxall since the davs of Henry III. 
and were allied to the ducal house o! 
Norfolk. Before his brother's death, 
too, Edward Tynte had acquired the 
manor of Chelvey, three miles s uth 
of Wraxall; but it was perhaps John’s 
legacy that enabled him to rebuild the 
house, which still has his arms on the 
porch and, in other ways, betrays its 
Jacobean origin. It was, however, 
deserted by its builder’s grandson in 
favour of Hlalswell, so that Collinson, 
who published his - History of 
Somerset’ in 1791, describes it as “a 
very large old structure”? in’ which 
were “many good apartments well 
wainscoted with handsome cornices 
gilt and elegant ceilings; but they are 
all now locked up and the windows 
blinded: only so much of it being 
inhabited as is necessary for the 





farmer's use who occupies it.” From - 
this description we judge that Edward Copyright Ti1k DOVECOTE, “COUNTRY LIFE 
Tynte, who died in 1629 possessed of 

several manors and lands in half-a-dozen parishes, was better whose grand-daughter was to marry Edward's son John, The 
housed than was his contemporary, Sir Nicholas Halswell, Ilalswell House of Sir Nicholas’s time was a modest home, 


some of whose old easterr gables appear in the 
illustrations dwarfed and overshadowed by the 
great Palladian block which the son of John 
lynte and Jane Halswell built in 1689. Until 
that date Chelvey Court maintained its position 
as the chief seat of the family, and among the 
portraits above the wainscotting ol the hall at 
Halswell may be noticed that of “Col. Jo Tynt 
of Chelvey.” He appears clad in armour, for 
he was an active fighter on the Royalist side 
and a cavalry commander in the King’s army. 
His name appears in the list of loyal gentlemen 
of large estate who were to have been made 
Knights of the Royal Oak had that order been 
instituted. Though his estate may have been 
large, it did not include Halswell, as his father 
in-law, Dr. Llugh Halswell, was yet alive when 
he died in 16070. He left Chelvey Court to his 
widow for her life and all the furniture in it 
‘Parlour and Chamber,” together with a silvet 
framed looking-glass, candlesticks and othe 
articles in silver and his china dishes. This 
was I*rances, his third wife. Jane Halswell 
had been the second, and to her son he leave 
the “one knott of diamonds which was hi 
second wile's.” ‘To this son Halswell was to 
come three vears later, together witha baronetey 
“in consideration of his” father’s service 
Sir Halswell Tynte was born in 1649, and from 
Oxiord he ent to the Middle lemple; but 
inheriting his paternal estates on coming of age, 
and those of his mother’s father on the latter 


death in 1673, he found himselt financially abl 


to house himself in the sumptuous and stately 
mode which his contemporaries affected. His 
mother's home was turned into offices, and in 
front of it, looking north and commanding view 
of. the Bristol Channel, he, in 1689, placed hi 
new building, g7ft. long and 54ft. high, which 
in its style and in its disposition is thoroughly 


typical of its day, and hows much ood 
designing and expert craftsmanship. line 
ashlar stone of the Tlam Jill kind ent 

largely Into its exteriol composition. In 


exp sed places the effect of the weathering and 
the growth of moss and lichen have given the 





north elevation a varied colouring in which 





even pink and purple playa part. Lut where 
an overhanging pediment or cornice’ ha 
afllorded some shelter, the stone has retained 
a fresh appearance, and the fine carving of thi 
central feature of door and upper window Is a 
crisp as on the day it was done. ‘The arrange 
ment of this central section is peculiar, Th 


masonry around the doorway, without forming 
a porch, is brought forward with rusticated 
pilasters and quarter-columns sufficiently t 





recess the door and to afford 
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the bearded doctor of divinity, is culy supplied with a_ folio 
volume. The doctor's daughter and heiress is at the 
the room, beyond her husband, the colonel. 
gives a glimpse of the staircase, which 


he hall. \ll 

proportions of the 
ghteenth rather than this side of 
them the open door 
mode of directly occupies the middle of the east side and has the dining-room 
n having | rst introduced and boudoir on either side of it. An illustration of the mantel 
latter room is given. Though attributed to 


the | through the piece in the 
st side (Gsrinling Gibbons, it ts really later than Sir Halswell’s time 


1 century. his dcorway was the 


time, 


central oom 
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THE STAIRCASE. “COUNTRY LIFE.’ 
an: resembles the designs in the books published by Thomas 
Johnson and William Halfpenny during the first half of the 
eighteenth century, when the extravagance of the Chinese and 
Louis XV. styles had superseded the reserve and balance of form 
and proportion with which Wren and Gibbons had disciplined the 
ornamentation. Such qualities as these last we 


used as the entrance hall, and occupiers of the saloon are 


subject to the sudden intrusion of the northern blast when 
ever a visitor arrives. It is therefore a comfortable as well as 
i dignified room. Ilere, in well-designed frames of carved 
d, Sir THalswell hung a set of portraits of the family. He 


the extreme right of the illustration, richness of their 


get in other rooms at Halswell, and especially in the ceilings, 
the finest example of which is in the upstairs apartment now 


himself may be seen on 
while Sir Nicholas Halswell appears first on tie opposite side. 
}Hlis hand is on his sword, as befits a knight, but his son, the 
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THE SALOON OR RECEPTION HALL. 
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t \ | | fect in both dra ! mid 
ed cheru wid bird nn ted 
{] land, while hells fill e « 
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rele , hields in cartouches with alternate 
a am worini. Within these, the reat 
at f tn dt Meyue, W ile the larg plain 
i f after all t riche of decoration, and 
| been paints with Verrio gods and 

ne grander houses. Of the same 

rie ut mpler, is the staircase ceiling. — Tlere 
pported elds are in the cornice, whose corners 
ed testoons, while the mai vreath is of 
ind lid modelling than that in the Chintz Room. 
nt befit the arger and severer style of its 
id of the staircase itself, with it creat scuared and 

and ma e baluster rail On the walls are 

ts of the Colonel and Mrs. Johnson who took the 
t with that family inheritance, m 1755. 

is these eee rs of the lTyntes, are also then 
Phe children of Sir Nicholas Halswell are 
tun ot the day ol elizabeth, and thet 

é ure till pres ind used at” the 
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IN THE LIBRARY. 


‘amily christenings. The fine collection of pictures not only 
embraces many portraits of the Halswells, Tvntes, Kemeyses 
ind their relatives the Whartons, from the brush of Van Dyck, 
Lely and Kn ler, together with one of the rare portraits by 
Ifogarth, viz., that of Sir Charles Kemeys Tynte, but more 
recent ones by Gainsborough and Hoppner. Other notable 
portraits are those of John Hampden by Dobson, General 
Richard Lovelace (soldier and poet) by Van Dyck, Barbara 
Villiers (Duchess of Cieveland) by Lelv, Radcliffe, Earl of Sussex 
from Strawberry Hill), Henry Carey, Karl of Monmoutt (ditto), 
Robert Carr, Earl of Somerset, and others. The collection 
also contains good specimens of the works of Salvator Rosa, 
leniers, Andrea del Sarto, Panini, Breughe 





, Ostade, Ruysdael, 
Hondekoeter, Willeborts and others of the foreign scho Is, and 
uffords much gratification to the visitors to Halswell. Passing 
to the dining-room we find another ceiling of great merit, but of a 
lighter and freer treatment, whose wreaths and scrolls savour of 
a somewhat later date, that of the reign of Queen Anne, 
perhaps, though the acorn sprig might well have been 
chosen as a motif by the son of the man who was to have 
belonged to the Order of the Royal Oak. Fhe overmantel 
is fully in character with the ceiling, and exhibits the 
same general character of adhesion to Christopher Wren’s 
models, joined to a tendency 
towards the Louis XV. 
scrolls which were to follow. 
The portraits which this over- 
mantel frames are those of two 
of Charles I|.’s_ children, 
llenrietta, Duehess. of 
Orleans, and Henry, Duke of 
(;loucester. In the matter of 
furniture, as well as of fixed 
decorations and of pictures, 
the Tyntes of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries have 
left their mark as successively 
using the best of their time. 
The period of Charles II. is 
well represented by the dining- 
room chairs, while in the 
salons the  cabriole leg of 
Queen Anne’s reign is seen in 
sofa, chair and table, grouped 
with the Chinese fret which 
Thomas Chippendale and his 
contemporaries used when the 
eighteenth century was hall 
through. In the library, 
Greenhill’s dignified portrait 
of Charles II. is fittingly 
framed, while the Oriental 
china over the bookcases shows 
that in matters of detail Hals- 
well is equipped in a manner 
worthy ot its age and of its 
worth. 

Sir Halswell Tynte passed 
away in 1702, and his son 


/ 
John, whose chief act was that 





he added to his dominions, 
reigned in his’ stead. He 
married the heiress of Sir 
Charles Kemeys, and thus 
brought into the family that 
charming Glamorganshire seat 
which will be the “ Country 
Home” of next week. Having 
done that, and become the 
father of three sons, Sir John 
lynte’s career was over, for 
he died, at the age of twenty- 
seven, 1 1710, the year ol 
the birth of his youngest son, 
who was eventually to be 
the best known, but the last 
of tre male line of Tynte to 
hold Halswell. For thirty 
years, however, after jis 
father’s death his elder 
brothers were in possession. 
Halswell, the eldest, died 
childless in 1730 at the age 
of twenty-five, while the 
next brother, John, who had 
eone into the church, and 
held the rec tory ot Goat- 
hurst, survived for another 
decade, but never married. 
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Charles, the youngest, was 
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thirty years of age when he 
Halswell and 
Chelvey in 1740, Cefn Mably 
coming to him seven years 
later on the death ot his 
mother, the Kemeys heiress. 
kor forty-five years did Sir 
Charles Kemevs lynte ho!d 
his Somerset estates, and take 
a leading part in Somerset 
affairs, representing the county 
in many Parliaments. Beyond 
some additional furniture and 
pictures, Halswell House 
needed little enlargement or 


succeeded to 


embellishment at Sir Charles’s 
hands; but the lie of the 
land around it was peculiarly 
fitted for treatment in the 
landscape manner which 
William Kent had introduced 
and Launcelot Brown 
developed, and we are there- 
fore not surprised that when 
Arthur Young visited the 
place he declared that “ what 
chiefly attracts the notice 
and attention of strangers are 
the decorated grounds.” All 
Halswell 
make a small thing of the 
house and give prominence 
to the round temple —atter 
the manner ol the one at 
Duncombe—which surmounts 
the spur on the east of the 
house and rakes the wide 
prospect of sea and land to 
the north. This temple 
survives, and o do some 


the old views of 


f 
X 
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remnants of grotto work in 
the watery dip below. But 
when Sir Charles's landscape 
efforts were complete, they 
were almost as extensive as 
Lord Littleton’s at Hagley, 
where the “ Tlermitage made 
ot roots ol trees,” the 
“Castle made as_ ruinous,” 
the “urn to Mr. Pope” 
and the seat “adorned with 
bones and embellished with a 
motto made of snail shells,” 
titillated Bishop 
emotions and 


Pococke’s 
roused his 
enthusiasm in 1751. At 
Halswell there was the same 
elaborate scheme to stir the 
whole range of human teel- 
ing. Here are “clumps and 
scattered trees of uncommon 
elegance,” through which, at one point, a “temple dedicated 
to Robin Hood shows to advantage,” while at another is 
seen the “vast vale of rich enclosures spotted in a_ beautiful 
manner with white 


Copyright. 


objects.” There is “a druid’s temple 
built, im just stile, of bark, etc., the view quite gloomy,” 
and having silent waters that “hurt not the emotions.” 
Where the rotunda and the Ionic portico combine with “a 
lawn gently waved and spotted with trees and shrubs in 
the happiest taste” the effect is “viant and bears the stamp 
of pleasure.” but where, beyond the cascade, the stream 


passes under the venerable trees “the awful shade, the 


Olemn stllness of the scene, broken by nothing but the fall 
of distant waters have altogether a great eflect and impress 
melancholy upon the mind.” The strain of such spirit-stirring 


surroundings does not seem to have prematurely worn out eithe1 
Sir Charles or his wife. He lived on at Halswell until 1785, 
and then left it to his widow, who was still in possession in 
Collinson’s time, and in his pate of Halswell it 1s described as 
“the seat of Lady Tynte.” Sir John’s three sons in succession 
had held the estates and the baronetcy, but all were childless. 
and Sir Charles had to look to the descendants of his only sister 
for an ultimate heir. Jane Tynte had married Major Hassell 
of the Royal Horse Guards in 1737, and by him had had an 
only daughter, who became the wife of Colones Johnson of the 
First Foot Guards in 1765. ‘They took the name of Kemeys 
fynte after Sir Charles’s death, and to their direct descendant 
does this delightful place still belong. Mr. Charles Kemeys 
fynte was born in 1876, and in 1899 succeeded his father and 
married a daughter of General Sir Arthur Ellis. They are 
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most appreciative owners of their choice inheritance, and the 
ordering of Halsweil to-day is distinguished by intelligent 
taste and informed judgment. ¥ 


LAST WILL & TESTAMENT 
- OF YEOMAN. FITCH. 


QM blinds were drawn down, and the atternoon 
poured across the Ghyll into the room whi 
Yeoman Fitch lay dying. Warned by the doctor, he 
ad, much avainst his inclination——-for he had set hn 
mind upon recovers ent for his crony, the Parish 
Clerk, to sit beside his bedside and draw up his fina ill ar 
testament. So, close beside him, sat Will Andrew » WI large 
sheets of loolscap on I knees, whereon rested also the lat 
family Bible, preparing in proper form the solemn rcument. 
Now, Will prided himself upon his legal and Biblical knowledge, 
and, proceeding very slowly and with many a pin oO ull, 
conscientiously drew up a detailed and pious preamble. Pausing 
oftentimes, he would gaze through his s} tacles on the cu 
ment and draw in a long breath of satisfaction, w id, 
how r, the effect of exasperating the testator, 
‘Get on with thy ratching,” thi ay! y yeonu puol 
irritably, marking the silence of the pen. 
‘It’s fine and proper,” retorte i the clerk, “and I'll just read 
thoo t’ commencement o'’ thy last will and testament,” and at 
once he commenced in a high and sing-sony tone hi Mm) 
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Ik It perfect in both drawing and family christenings. The fine collection of pictures not only 

| { wed é ss and birds connected embraces many portraits of the Halswell I'vntes, Kemeyses 
{| iland, le shells fill the cornet ind their relatives the Whartons, from the brush of Van Dyck, 
enframing the large central one, whose Lely and Kneller, together with one of the rare portraits by 

é rele ive kis in cartouches with alternate Ilogarth, viz., that of Sir Charles Kemeys Tynte, but more 
f { ind amorin Within these, the reat recent ones by Gainsborough and Hoppner. “Other notable 
" ‘ f fin dt rique, while the lar plain portraits are those of John Hampden by Dobson, General 
isa f afte ull this richn of decorat , and Richard Lovelace (soldier and poet) by Van Dyck, Barbara 

t { id been painted with Verrio gods and Villiers (Duchess of Cleveland) by Lely, Radcliffe, Earl of Sussex 
i \ Live i ul aL under house Q)t the same from Strawberry Hill), Henry Carey, Earl of Monmouth (a1tto), 
t rie rat per tive taircast ceiling. llere Robert Carr, Earl ot somerset, and others. The collection 
pportes elds are in t cornice, wh cornet! also contains good specimens of the works of Salvator Rosa, 

d testoons, while the main wreath is of leniers, Andrea del Sarto, Panini, Breughel, Ostade, Ruysdael, 

ned al d modelling than that in the Chintz Room. Hondekoeter, Willeborts and others of the foreign sé ols, and 
t befits tl arger and severer style of it iffords much gratification to the visitors to Halswell. Passing 

und of the staircase itself, with its great squared and to the dining-room we find another ceiling of great merit, but of a 
ind ma e baluster rail Qn the walls are lhiehter and freer treatment, whose wreaths and scrolls savour of 

trait f the Colonel and Mrs. Johnson who took the a somewhat later date, that of the reign of Queen Anne, 
nte, tovether with that family inheritance, in 1785. perhaps, though the acorn” sprig might well have been 
La t f eee rs ot th lyntes, are also t it enosen aS a moul by the on of the man who wa to have 

| children ¢ Sir N la Halswell are belonged to the Order of the Royal Oak. Phe overmantel 

the 1 of tl iy of | ibeth, and their fully in character with the ‘ceiling, and exhibits the 
t ul till = pre ind = =used it st ame general haracter of adhesion to Christopher Wren’s 
m dels, joined to a tendency 

towards the Louis AV. 

scrolls which were to follow. 


(HEEERUATATA 
van 
ANNE’ 


fen 
M) 
qr 


Hilly 





IN THE LIBRARY. 


The portraits which this over 
mantel frames are those 
of ¢ harles 2 
llenrietta, 
Orleans, and 


ot two 
children, 

Duchess ot 
Henry, Duke of 
In the matter of 
well as of fixed 


pi tures, 


(;,loucester. 
furniture, as 
and ot 
lyntes of 
elvyhteenth 


de orations 
the 
and 
left their mark as successively 
the best of their time. 
Ihe period of Charles II. is 
well represented by the dining- 
room while in the 


alons cabriole leg ol 


the seventeenth 


centuries have 


using 


chairs, 
the 

Queen Anne's reign is seen in 
ofa, chair and table, grouped 
with the fret which 
Thomas Chippendale and his 


Chinese 


contemporaries used when the 
eighteenth century was _ halt 
through. In the library, 
Greenhill’s dignified portrait 
of Charles Il. is fittingly 
the Oriental 
china over the bookcases shows 
that in matters of detail Hals- 
well mannet 


framed, while 


1S equi ped in a 
and of its 


~ 


worthy ot its age 
worth. 

Sir Halswell Tynte passed 
away in 1702, and his 
John, whose chief act was that 
he added to his dominions, 
reigned in his stead. He 
married the heiress of Sit 
Charles Kemeys, and thus 
brought into the family that 
charming Glamorganshire seat 


son 





which will be the ‘ Country 
Home” of next week. Having 
done that, and become the 


father of three sons, Su John 
lynte’s career was over, for 
he died, at the age of twenty- 


710, the year ol 


seven, In 17 


the birth of his youngest son, 
who was eventually to be 
the best known, but the last 


of tre male line of Tynte to 


hold Halswell. For thirty 
years, however, after his 
father’s death his elder 
brothers were in possession. 
Halswell, the eldest, died 


childless in 1730 at 
of twenty-five, while the 


next brother, John, who had 


the ace 


gone into the church, and 
held the rectory ot Goat- 
hurst, survived for another 


} 


but never married. 


the y 


dec ide, 
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thirty years of age when he 
succeeded to Halswell and 
Chelvey in 1740, Cefn Mably 
coming to him = seven years 
later on the death of his 
mother, the WKemeys heiress. 
lor forty-five years did Sir 
Charles Kemevs l'ynte hold 
his Somerset estates, and take 
a leading part in Somerset 
affairs, representing the county 
in manv Parliaments. Beyond 
some additional furniture and 
pictures, Halswell 
needed little enlargement or 
embellishment at Sir Charles's 
hands; but the lie of the 
land around it was peculiarly 
fitted for treatment in the 
landscape manner which 
William Kent had introduced 
and Launcelot Brown 
developed, and we are there- 
fore not surprised that when 
Arthur Young visited the 
place he declared that ** what 
chiefly attracts the notice 
and attention of stranyvers are 
the decorated grounds.” All 
Halswell 
make a small thing of the 
house and give prominence 
to the round temple attet 
the manne! ol the one at 
Duncombe 


House 


the old views of 


which surmounts 
the spur on the east of the 
house and rakes the wide 
prospect of sea and land to 
the north. his temple 
survives, and o do some 
remnants of grotto work in 
the watery dip below. But 
when Sir Charles's landscape 
efforts were complete, they 
were aimost as extensive as 
Lord Littleton’s at Hagley, 
where the “Hermitage made 
ot roots ol trees,” the 
“Castle made as ruinous,” 
the “urn to Mr. Pope” 
and the seat “adorned with 
bones and embellished with a 
motto made of snail shells,” 
titillated 
emotions and 


Bishop Pococke’s 
roused his 
enthusiasm in 1751. At 
Halswell there was the same 
elaborate scheme to stir the 
whole range of human fteel- 
ing. Here are “clumps and 
scattered trees of uncommon 
elegance,” through which, at one point, a “temple dedicated 
to Kobin Hood shows to advantage,” while at another is 
seen the “vast vale of rich enclosures spotted in a beautiful 
manner with white objects.” 


Copyright. 


There is “a druid’s temple 
built, in just stile, of bark, etc., the view quite gloomy,” 
and having silent waters that “hurt not the emotions.” 
Where the rotunda and the Ionic portico combine with “a 
lawn gently waved and spotted with trees and shrubs in 
the happiest taste” the effect is “‘viant and bears the stamp 
of pleasure.” but where, b-vond the cascade, the stream 
passes under the venerable trees “the awful shade, the 
solemn st.llness of the scene, broken by nothing but the fall 
of distant waters have altogether a vreat eflect. and impress 
melancholy upon the mind.” 
surroundings do 


The strain of such spirit-stirring 
snot seem to have prematurely worn out eithe1 
sir Charles or his wife. He lived on at Halswell until 1785, 
and then left it to his widow, who was still in possession in 
Collinson’s time, and in his pate of Halswell it 1s described as 
“the seat of Lady Tynte.” Sir John’s three sons in succession 
had held the estates and the baronetcy, but all were childless, 
and Sir Charles had to look to the descendants of his only sistet 
for an ultimate heir. Jane Tynte had married Major Hassell 
of the Royal Horse Guards in 1737, and by him had had an 
only daughter, who became the wife of Colone! Johnson of tl 
First Foot Guards in 1765. ‘They took the name of Kemeys 
Tynte alter Sir Charles’s death, and to their direct descendant 
does this delightful place still belong. Mr. Charles Kemeys 
[fynte was born in 1876, and in 1899 succeeded his father and 
married a daughter of General Sir Arthur Ellis. They are 
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most appreciative owners of their choice inheritance, and thr 
ordering of Halswell to-day is distinguished by intelligent 
taste and informed judgment. i 


LAST WILL & TESTAMENT 
OF YEOMAN. FITCH. 
O blinds were drawn down, and the afternoon sun 


poured across the Ghyll into the room wherein 
Yeoman Fitch lay dyin Warned by the doctor, he 


had, much avainst his inclination——-for he had set his 

mind upon recovers sent for his crony, the Parish 
Clerk, to sit beside his bedside and draw up his final wall and 
testament. So, close beside him, sat Will Andrews, with large 
sheets of lools« ip on til knees, whereon re ted also the lar 


family ible, preparing in proper form the solemn document. 


Now, Will prided himself upon his legal and Biblical knowledge, 


and, proceeding very slowly and With many a pin 0 null, 
conscientiously drew up a detailed and pious preamble. Pausing 
oltentimes, he would gaze through his spectacies on the docu 


ment and draw in a long breath of 


however, the eflect of exasperating the testal 


’ 


“(jet on with ths ratching,” t dying yeoman quoth 
irritably, marking the silence of the pen. 

= It’s fine and proper,” retorted the clerk, “and I'll ] t read 
thoo t’ commencement o’ thy last will and testament,” and at 


once he commenced in a high and sing ny tone his com) 
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' é ! \ ly ns rai 
v i Dt | ism is nothi iS mot 
I i t ru rt ed the | we thereol 
\wt ejaculated \ man, irritably, ‘*aw'm 
‘awn t , so scrat that w i ‘certain’ oot \w've anothe 
twenty years o' life leit in me, if doctor hasn't poisoned us.” 
“Ay, |] nas,"’ rest led the clerk, sympathetically, “ ] 
| e t ) - but, meantime, ‘tis noways doubtful that death 
is rtain enough, whether it comes to-day, to-morrow, or even 
venty years away, and, as thoo | pt rty to leave, ‘tis well to 
mak thy testyment wiulst thou art perfect in mind and remem 
rance.”” So saving he commenced to tone again. ‘* And 
lorasmuch as it b veth every ¢ | christian to settle his or hex 
estate whilst they are in good and perfect remembrance, both to 
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principally I commend and bequeath my soul to Almighty God, 
having by his mercy and by the death. merits and passion of my 
blessed Saviour Jesus Christ to be made partaker Of everiasting 
life after death, and my body to be devoutly buried at the 
discretion of my executors. \nd as for all such world y estate 
as it hath pleased God to bless me with in this transitory world 
| dispose of the same in the form and manner following.’ Noo, 
having thus writ oot a proper commencement thoo canst vet 
to t’ business o’ disposing 0’ thy property. There’s t’ larmi?’ 
t’ first place with allt’ stock on it, then there’s thy personal effects 
and hunters, fowling-pieces and so forth; but t farm’s the 
chief thing, and as thoo hes two sons, thoo must mak up thy 
mind which o’ the two's most like t carry it on an’ mak a bit 
brass oot; for there has been itches o’ Middle Ghyll for 
centuries, and ‘twould be pitiful 
like if "twas to be squandered 
all in a momento time, so to 
speak, when thoo’s gawn.” 
The speaker paused and 
looked upon the prostrate 
yeoman narrowly out of side 
long eyes as he thus spoke. 
Yeoman Fitch lay still in his 
narrow bed, thinking deeply 
on this difficult point. Now 
that it had come to a decision, 
he found it very perplexing 
which to choose out of his twin 
sons, for each appealed to him 
strongly on different grounds. 
So difficult did he find it, that 
he turned away from the 
problem in a renewed belief 
that after all it might vet be 
deferred, as he was certain to 
recover. So, ‘‘crazy in body, 
but perfect in) mind and 
memory,” Yeoman Fitch lay 
still in his box bed, not yet 
prepared to ride at this last 
and fatal fence with his usual 
courage. kor he hated the 
thought of death. He was but 
sixty-three, and his father and 
erandiather had lived, the one 
to be ninety and the other 
eighty-eight years of age. He 
thought of his fine stock of 
polled and horned cattle; his 
flock of ewes heavy with their 
coming **crop” of lambs; his 
mare, Dewdrop, that mighty 
“lepper’’; of his ‘ outbye”’ 
moorland, whereon to his own 
gun he had oltentimes § shot 
twenty brace of crouse; and 
he groaned within himself at 
the thought of his possible 
eviction by death from these 
fine possessions of his. The 
strong, determined character of 
the man still showed plainly 
in his features; his firm nose, 
with nostrils cut sharply back, 
gave evidence of his temper 
and resolution; his big-lipped 
mouth, with manifold capacity 
of physical enjoyment, was not 
a whit shrunken nor decaved: 
and his blue, prominent eves 
were as undaunted and resolute 


pyrant CEILING OF THE CHINTZ ROOM AT HALSWELL, — “country ure” as ever. Yet the doctor had told 
him he must die, and, though he 

avoid further controversies, and also, when it pleaseth God to still kept murmuring to himself, “ Aw winnot dee.now! Aw winnot 
ummon them dee, aw winnot!”’ he was growing conscious at last that the fence 
* Naw, naw,” interrupted the sufferer, “ Aw cannot believe before him was too big for his remaining strength. ‘There was a 

t pleaseth God to tak me away i’ the midst o’ health and silence for a space, for either was immersed in his own thoughts. 


trengeth more es] ally just as \w was about to buy that 
there field o’ Anderson's. Naw, naw, scrat that oot, for 'tain’t 
rivht.” 

“To their last end,’” continued the clerk, immovably, 
‘*they may attain heavenly matters with more quietness. ‘] here- 
fore J, John Fitch, of Middle Ghyll, in the East Riding of 
Yorkshire, being somewhat crazy in body, but of * 

** Naw, naw,” ejaculated the prostrate yeoman over again, 
“not a bit o't, ‘crazy in body’ be damned; ‘tis just a bit of an 
accident Aw’s h ippene .". 

“* But of good and perfect remembrance,’” proceeded the 
clerk, in monotone, *‘ praised be God, do make this my last will 


and testament in form and manner following: First and 


lor Andrews, though sincerely grieved at the prospect of losing 
his friend, was now considering with the shrewd sensé of a 
Yorkshireman how he might further the interests of Tom, the 
elder son, by fifteen seconds, who had been paying attention to 
his only daughter, Anne, the belle of the viliage. In any case, 
he himseif would have favoured Tom as being the stronger ot 
the two brothers, the steadier and the more ambitious. But the 
younger, Philip, resembled the yeoman’s late wife, and as the 
dying man was very “kittle’’ and resented all interference he 
felt he must walk ‘cannily.” So thinking, he threw out a 
suggestion mildly : 

** Well, t’ will must be drawn up, witnessed and signed, and 
as both thy sons can’t have v farm thoo must mak up thy mind 
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which to choose. No doubt Philip’s a grand lad t’ look on, and 
clever wi’ stock when he sets mind to it; but Tom, he features 
thoo and is t’ hardest rider to hounds after thyself i’ t’ wholecountry- 
side. ‘Tis difficult matter t’ settle, but ’tis for thoo to decide.” 

“Ay, I ken that,” replied the yeoman, bristling up at the 
thought of any interference with his affairs, “I ken that nicely.” 
Then he added, quickly, “Gan thoo aff and get thy dinner, and 
when thoo comes back I'll have my mind fixed oop.” 

Somewhat unwillingly Andrews obeyed, and as he went 
out through the farmyard caught sight of Tom. ‘ Hist,” he 
cried, soltly, * hist, Tom! I have a word for thee if thoo ‘Il walk 
a bit o’ t’ way home wi’ me.” 

Tom turned and went with him, listening in silence to the 
clerk’s report of the will-making. 

** Look, thoo,” he said, suddenly; “ get thoo on t’ Dewdrop 
and gallop about i’ t’ front field; jump t’ fence wi’ her and show 
off thy skill i riding, for Ill lay ’twill turn t’ owd man’s fancy 7’ 
thy direction, for he were always daft on good riding.” 

“[ b’lieve thoo’s hit t’ mark there,” responded the 
younger man, eagerly; ‘ay, I'll lay a sovereign thoo has; 
and if I gets t’ farm, thoo 
can’st have t’ best beast on’t 
for a mart,” 

“No time’s to be_ lost,” 
responded the other; ‘for L’ll 
but have a snack and be back 
at v will-makin’ 1’ less than 
half-an-hour.” 

Tom turned off with spark- 
ling eyes, and the clerk went 
forward, well pleased with him- 
self and his sagacity. As he 
drew nigh to -his cottage, his 
daughter came out to greet 
him, and enquired demurely as 
to how the old yeoman fared. 
The father narrated his con- 
versation with the dying man; 
then, watching his daughter out 
of the tai of his eye, mentioned 
the fact that he had advised 
Tom to take Dewdrop out and 
show her paces once again and 
his own good riding before his 
father’s eyes. 

His daughter’s face showed 
softlier as she thought upon 
Tom. “Ay, t’ Throstle’s Nest 
i’ Middle Ghyll will set ‘Tom 
well,” she murmured to herself; 
then suggested that her father 
should himself return as quickly 
as possible to the farm lest “t 
owd man” should “ flit away 
before the will was signed. 

The clerk, thus admonished, 
bolted a last mouthful, and, 
accompanied by his daughter, returned to the Throstle’s Nest 
with speedy foot. 

Meantime, the old yeoman’s niece, “t’ lilemaid,” who 
assisted in the 
housekeeping, with 
a capacity unusual 
ina girl of seventeen 
years of age, had 
noticed all that had 
been going on with 
quietly observant 
eye and ear ; and, 
feeling that Philip 
was not only being 
neglected, but was 
himself neglecting 
his chances, stole 
out by the kitchen 
door and passed by 
the byre and stable 
doors. She whistled 
gently, then called 
softly, ‘* Philip, 
Philip, lad!” 

A door opened, 
and a tall, hand- 
some, fair-featured 
youth came out. 

‘Philip, lad, 
swift wi’ thy legs, 
get spade and gaw 
dig i’ the tatie patch 
i’? front of hoos— 
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quick as thoocanst. [havea reason for't,” she added, impatiently, 
as he stood still, wondering what could be in the wind. He obeved 
without further question, and, as he commenced to dig in the patch 
he noticed his brother galloping in the field beyond on Dewdrop. 

“Ay.” he said to himself, as he stared, ‘‘ay, he’s got 
Dewdrop, seemingly, and t’ farm besides likely. Well, ‘tis hard 
on me, for 1 be main fond o' farm, but he was aye more 
masterful than us. But be danged,” he concluded, wrathtully, 
‘‘be danged if he shall have ‘t’ lilemaid’ as well.”” Meantime the 
drawing of the will was making remarkable progress upstairs. 

Looking out at window the dying yeoman had seen his 
favourite mare Dewdrop—without leave asked or given—being 
galloped hither and thither over hs fields by his son Tom, and 
the sight had filled him with a mighty indignation. Collecting 
all nis strength, he leaned upon the pillow with his elbow and 
surveyed the scene with furious rage, but withal 
for a while. 
quietly to work upon the potato patch, and thereat a grim smile 
stole upon his mouth. 

“1 leaves t’ farm to Philip,” was all he said to the aghast 
clerk; “write it doon swilt, and 
call up my man Yony and v’ 
maid Isabella as t’ witne 
to 't. Tom's been a bit owe 
much ina hurry for dead man’s 
boots, but Philip’s the boy that 
kens hoo to behave hissell. 


1e kept si 


ence 


Then he saw his other son Philip set himself 


Ihere’s some folk,” he added, 
grimly, ‘that’s ower-clever by 
half and overreach themselves.” 
The clerk reluctantly 
obeved : tne two servants came 
up and witnessed the last testa 
ment, and then with a final elare 
out of window the old yeoman 
turned his face to the wall and 
yielded himself to destiny 
Howarp PEASE. 


, ‘ 
A BOOK OF 
THE WHKEK 
4 4 4 . 
T is surprising that the 
literature to which M1 
Nevill Jackson has made 
so charming an addition 
in her book, Joys of Other 
Days \Counrry Lire Library), is 
not more extensive. Beyond the 
sumptuous I'rench “ Fistoire des 
Jouets,”’ anda few learned works 
like “ Les Jeux des \nc iens,” 
there are no books of great im 
portance devoted to the ubjec t, 
though many works possess 
invaluable information about it. Yet to see life as reflected in the 
playthings of childhood is, as our author remarks, “like looking 
at history through a diminishing glass.” For our little folk are 
% essentially imitative 
in their amusement. 
lor them the land 
of romance 1s. the 
kingdom ol the 
vrown - ups. Phe 
most popular of all 
toys in every time 
and age has been 
the doll. [Egyptian 
virls played with 
dolls 3,000 years 
ago; so did tho e ol 
ancient Greece and 
Kome. They ranged 
in character from 
the ivory dolls 
unearthed by the 
antiquary, or the 
elaborate - fashioned 
doll made for al 
Queen of England 
in 1341, down to 
the stick wrapped 
in a piece Ol rag 
that the peasant 
child nursed as 
zealously as ever did 
a princess her price 


GROUP OF 18th CENTURY DOLLS, 15in. IN HE/GHT. less toy. To play at 
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emg a mother comes as 
naturaiiy to the t vy Kaftir 
or ksquimaux child as to 
the lispring of the most 
cultured parents. Whena 
beginning had been made 
there was no limit to tt. 


In the very sweet and 
harming Morland picture 


voich erves as trontis 
piece to the book, a 
delehttul virl ot tour or 
five is seen rocking a 


miniature cradle with “the 
baby that never cries ” 
resting im it. lhe mother 
vas not always nursing 
ind singing lullabies 
In mediurval england 
especia ly she was pre 
eminently the mistress of the household, and so her little 
daughter wished to imitate her other actions as well, and 
had to be provided with miniature houses and chairs 
and tables, stools, dishes and even warming-pans. That 
was in the case of the rich; but who has not watched the 
offspring of the poor doing the 
same thing on a humbler scale, 
but with more, rather than less, 
enjoyment? For with the young, 
the more make-believe the more 
pleasure. With only lines traced 
on the ground tor wall and 
door, with stones and sticks to 
represent furniture, the small 
inmate of the cottage mav be as 
happv as the tiny lady who from 
birth has had hosts to do her bid 
ding. Inagroupof eighteenth cen 
tury dolls shown by Mrs. Jackson 
we have the family complete 

the head of the house in a much- 
buttoned coat and be-ribboned 
shoes, Madam prim and stately 
in a hat of the Gainsborough 
period, and behind them the nurse 
holding in her lap the baby. The 
late Queen Victoria, who in her- 
self was “a_ brief compendium 
and epitome ” of her sex, had, before she was twelve years of age, 
no fewer than 132 dolls, of which thirty-two had been dressed by 
erself, All were of cheap construction. It would have been 
against the principles of the Duchess of Kent to have encouraged 
vaste and extravagance in her daughter. On the third day of 
the third month of each year the Japanese hold “A Feast of 
Dolls,” whereon they buy dolls for the new-born babes and 
bring out those that have accumulated in the house during past 
venerations. No doubt in English country houses there are 
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many treasures of the same kind, but they mostly have belonged 
to those * whom the Gods loved,” and who, therefore, died young. 
Our nation is not very sentimental about the plaything that has 
served its purpose, but when, as has happened in most families, 
wome radiant child to whom the toy belonged has been snatched 
away too soon, the 
toys are frequently 
put away, and to our 
knowledge have, in 


eS 


: 


cases, been handed 
down through 
many generations. 
but as a rule they 
are too sacred to 
be shown to any 
strange eyes. Our 
English country 
houses, rich in so 


na 
en 


x 
= 
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» 
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many respec ts, con- 
tain toys that now 
would be “ cheaply 
purchased at their 
weight in gold.” 

As the girl imi- 
tated her mother, so 
the boy his tather. 
One of the most 
familiar toys 1s the 
array of tin soldiers, 
and there is scare ely 
a warlike  imple- 
ment that has not 


been reproduced in A CHINESE PUPPET SHOW. 
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miniature for the amuse- 
ment of children. When 
a village boy of to-day out 
of a long briar stem 
fashions a bow and shoots 
from it an arrow of dried 
hazel, he is doing as his 
kind have done since the 
bow and arrow were the 
weapons of men. Those 
of a better class have 
advanced with the times 
and imitate their elders 
with miniature rifles and 
tiny cannons. They had 
tiny flint-locks before the 
breech-loader was in- 
ented. Most curious and 
interesting are the pictures 
of the miniature armour of 
the fifteenth century. In these we see a very youthful noble 
in the year 1344 mounted on a hobby-horse and pulled along 
by his laughing companions. His lance is at rest and the 
quintain before him. Others are shown in mimic joust, and 
the pictures prove that for the amusement of the baby 
heir, the mail, lance, horse-trapping and other accoutre- 
ments of the knight were reproduced on a small scale. No 
doubt many a burly warrior laughed over the childish mimicry of 
his feats of derring-do. Another most interesting picture from a 
fourteenth century manuscript shows us boys imitating with 
bludgeons the sword and buckler play of their elders. There is 
less of that kind of thing now, 
because on the whole the pur- 
suits of the men of this generation 
are those of peace. Children of 
to-day have their toy railway 
trains and motors, their steam- 
ships and steam-engines, and the 
scientific toy is often as amusing 
to their elders as to themselves. 
So accurately and vividly the 
amusements of the young at any 
given time reflect the serious 
pursuits of their elders. 

It is impossible even to 
glance at every branch of the 
subject so ably treated by 
Mrs. Nevill Jackson; but a 
word must be said about the 
marionette class of toy. <A 
capital text for it would be a 
little picture shown opposite 
page 181. Here is the wander- 
ing showman, wanderer and 
Bohemian from his hat to his 
boots, beating his drum, attached (HE WANDERING 
to which is the rope for his 
dancing dolls, the other end being fastened to a stake driven 
into the ground. His artless desire: is to make the figures 
dance by alternately tightening and slackening the string. 
Such devices were common in the simple morning - time 
of the world, since Greek toys have been handed down to us 
with the holes still 
in them in which 
the wires were 
placed for working 
them. In Great 
britain, the most 
popular of all 
marionettes is 
Punch and Judy. 
The origin ot the 
puppet, like a good 
many other things, 
is lost in the mists 
of antiquity. It 
has led to a certain 
amount of un- 
necessary argament. 
When the toy- 
maker first amused 
a child by inventing 
a mechanism to 
make it move a 
limb or shut = an 
eye, he formed a 
puppet. And it 
matters little 
whether he vot 
the idea, or did 
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not get it, from the tricks which priests at a very early the wandering minstrel not 
period employed to give the semblance of lifelike ithove- only sang the “Seven Years’ 
ment to the statues of their gods. However it be, there is War of Troy,” but tried to 
enough evidence and to spare that the puppets and the dialogue represent the incidents; he 
they spoke waxed greatly in favour in early times and mimicked everything, plaved 
steadily increased in popularity all through the Middle Ages the first pantomime. An his- 
and the Renaissance. For that idle, witty, ne’er-do-well, the torical interest means also the 
itinerant showman, was as welcome as Autolycus himself in collector’s interest. We have 
those dull days. Alas, he and his performing doy, his puppet so far considered these articles 
and his mimic stage are all in the way of disappearing. as playthings pure and simple, 
How seldom is even a Puanch-and-Judy show to be seen but on other grounds they 
in the street. We have become too learned, and simple appeal to the connoisseur, On 


many, as on the silver tovs of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, is lavished the 
most beautiful workmanship 
Mrs. Jackson has written a 
book which, while certain to 
interest the general reader and 
delight every intelligent child, 
must henceforth be indispens- 
able to the collector. In all 
probability the publication of this book will have the eflect of 
bringing to the light many valuable toys that have been handed 





DUTCH CABINET OF SILVER 


(Sth Century.) 





down from past generations without any consciousness of the 


BRASS AND COPPER VESSELS. fact that the years as they Pass ¢ onfer an added value on them. 


\We know of more than one old mansion in Great Britain where 


From a Nuremburg Doll's Kitchen (17th Century) 
articles of this kind are preserved, it is true, but preserved with 
pleasures are not sufficing. Yet the puppets have much so little regard to display that the present owners are scarcely 
historical interest. They carry us back to the time when aware of what they possess and what they do not posse 


ON THE GREEN. 


Epirep sy Horace Hutrcuinson. 


PYRENEAN GOLF. the future of golfing results, for these are the men we should be disposed to 


T has been indicated in previous notes, and also in some degree in point to as the promising ones of the generation which Is arising—he wen 
Mr. Macfie’s original article opening the large subject of the best his match fairly easily, and yet, he should take heed He was playing 
winter resort for the golfing Briton, that perhaps the wisest possible splendidly, with only one failing in his long game (and it is a very long 


course for the wanderer whose time and route are unrestricte! is to game indeed), namely, that he showed a tendency to pull—even to hook 
spend the earlier winter months in Egypt, to pass on thence to the It is a tendency which we have seen in him before. It is a tendency 
Riviera, and from there to go to the Pyrenean districts, where, though which is fraught with danger, It is likely to be developed and intensified 
the winter weather is not as severe as it is at home, no real reliance is to be by two things—the desire to get even a little further than he does and 
placed on it along the seaboard generally until March A favourable the anxiety caused by finding himself in a tight place. The man 
exception must be made of Arcachon, yet the exception is due rather who is liable to hook often finds his liability fatally exaggerated in either of 
to the very sheltered position of the place among its pine trees and its these stressful cases. Chat is why Robson, if he is to be all that we expect 
exceedingly dry sandy soil, than to the actual climate. Chis is the first of him and all that he seems to have the power of becoming, ought to take 
golfing resort that the Briton will meet as he comes by the direct “atu du great heed of this tendency to hook, and work himself out of it’ by all that 


midé (rom Paris, and also the first if he go by way of the express from he has in him of resolute power to correct error. ile does not nee! the lit 
Marseilles and the Riviera to Bordeaux and so on to the Basses Pyrenees, extra lenuth which a slight pull lends, He is long enough, in all conscience, 
where lie Biarritz and St. Jean de Luz, and (diverging at Dax) the Béarnais, without it, Therefore, let him take heed. And his short game in itsell is 
where are Pau, Argéles and Gavarney. good enough to win a name, even for « short driver Both he and Duncan 
BrRikk Deralits. are delightful players to watch, with their quick, unstulied method a fine 
5 : F object-lesson and rebuke to the ignoble army of green stoppers, It seems 
a all oe courses act ig “ the only — one, and ¥ trouble is rather a pity that they split up the meeting of Ben Sayers and Robson 
that there ts rather too much sand, tis a nine-hole course anc quite near . lurton-on.- Tre aay as . ie , snuen af 1 ce the w on 
the town ; the annual subscription is 5ofr. and 2fr, a day for visitors, The weirs coy on > Prenton ee y Poth gg - Ac Hage ce pe “i sey 
secretary is M. L. St. Amant, Villa Boschetto, Arcachon. The accommoda- th Py ET, a ee ideals ike shiek Pal beat Picton steals tx den like : 
tion is ample, the hotels are fairly good and there are numerous large and small limpet at Mid adda and was only just b aoe, fe ft wes, Mebeen ehh 
villas to be rented. If a man seeks a mild climate and miid golf, he may do Richards, the local man, beat Sayers and Chitty, who is an understuly ot 
much worse than go to Arcachon, The places in this region which take their faylor’s, at Richmond, in the morning, by three and one, and it was by just 
golf really seriously are Pau and Biarritz, woile St. Jean de Luz is distinetly this balance that Robson beat Sayers in a single in the afternoon. 


beginning to do so In all three cases the course is about a mile, roughly, 


from the town, though the precise measurement must depend on the part of UNIVERSITY GOLF, 


each town in which you live. Pau gives really the best and longest golf; but Both Universities played matches last week; Cambridge were defeated 
the golf at Biarritz, though no one can call it ** good,” is so full of incident at Northwood, Oxford tied with Sunningdale. Looking at the two perform 
that it never fails to be interesting, and most people, for that reason, prefer it ances it would certainly appear as if Oxford had the stronger side this year 
to the really much better golf of Pau. Besides the normal approach to Pau From all accounts there seems to be a wonderful amount of golfing talent at 
from Bordeaux, by way of Dax, there is an alternative for the golfer coming from Oxford this term, there being about twenty-five players in residence, whose 
the Riviera to go by way of Marseilles along the coast-line of the Gulf of Lions, handicaps at their respective home clubs are scratch or below scratch. As 
by Toulouse, Tarbes and Lourdes. This is rather like the short cut to the High mentioned above, the Sunningdale match resuited in a tie of three matches 
Hole at St. Andrews—shorter and more interesting but full of hazards, and in each; if the new method of counting had been adopted, it is almost certain that 
the end usually taking more time and trouble. That, at least, is the such would not have been the result. We only wish that those who criticise 
description of those who have ventured on it. The subscription at Pau this new method of scoring would take the trouble to ascertain beforehand 
is roofr., the hon, secretary Mr. N. Macfarlane, and the English Club, what this method really is. One excellent writer on the game has taken 
Pau, an address which will find him. Visitors pay 3fr. a day after two free considerable trouble to point out how unnecessarily diffuse and complicated 
days of grace, and there are a separate ladies’ course and clubrooms, with the new method is, and how the bye is left out in the final reckoning, 
an annual subscription of 5o0fr. This is a financial description which will suit Probably the writer has been misled by the accounts given of the new method 
the case of the Biarritz Ciub equally, except that the annual subscription for in the daily papers. Of course, under the new method each hole in the bye 
the men is here 120fr., with a weekly fee of 2ofr. for visitors. There is no is played and counts as much as each hole in the match; in other words, 
daily rate of admission for the visitors. The hon. secretary is Captain the old system of scoring by holes is adopted, each hole counting a point, 
Maul. At Argéles and Gavarney are mountain courses, in the Pyrenees, as heretofore, with the important aldition of counting ten points for the 
open only from November Ist to the middle of March. The terms for match, 
play on the former are 2{r. a day or 25/r. a month; but all particulars as WINCHESTER AT WOKING 
to access, etc., had better be ol.tained by the visitor after reaching Pau, Winchester College paid their usual autumnal visit to Woking last 
which is on the route of approach. Of St. Jean de Luz it may be enough Saturday. This year they did not bring so strong a side as usual, Possibly 
to supplement the account given by Mr. Macfie hy saying that the this is due to the new regu'ations respecting games at the school, These 
subscription is 6o0!r. only, and the hon, secretary, Mr. R. G. Gallop, Chalet regulations necessitate the playing of football in the afternoon instead of in 
du Lac, St. Jean de Luz. the morning asin former years, and so those who want to play golf at the school 
Ronson’s Hook can only do so for a very short time after football, Golf in such circumstances 
Robson has to take heed. He won his match at Conway against should test the keenness of the most ardent enthusiast. l[lowever,.it is not 


Duncan—a good and interesting match, shedding a pos;ible light far into bad thing that there should be less golf at Winches‘er, for 








big Ex sh pu ‘ ols hav von | imateur champio 


Maxw , a wet-bob at Eton, and Mr. Lassen, a 


rie ter at Rugby Wirchester has, of cour pro fuced many good players, 

vably the late Jol y Bramston and the Scott brothers. Eton, however, 

has produce of late a r number of distinguished players; six of them 

were aying in this vear’s International match; their skill at the vame can 

hardiy be attributed to t r playing of it in the winter |.alves at Eton. The 
ld Eton cour ut ** Athens” was not particularly attractive. 

Rk. BALL AT BLACKPoot! 

We see that Mr. | mn Ball has once more done something really out of 

ec or nary; in ivi fi the tie of a competition at Blac spool he went 

round in 6S strokes Mr Ball is still about the bes’, if not the best, amateur 

roller of the av It is true he did n thing very much in this year’s amateur 


championship, where be fell a victim to Mr. Pollo brilliance ; but in the 


open championship at Prestwick he played magnificently, except on the greens. 
Probably his play at Pr wick was as good an illustration as possible of the 
enormous valu attached to good putting in medal play Certainly if 
Mr. Ball had been putti in anythin his usual form, he would have 
heen among the first hull-dozen in the championship 

Prorosep CHANGE AT LE Touguerr, 


There are not many places that are so blessed as St. Andrews in the 
ossession of two first-class courses, whereof it is possible to shut up the one 
altogether when it is wished to spare and rest it, This has occurred 
lately, the old, classic « rse being shut for a rest cure, while all such play as 
there is at this season is turned on to the new Where this can be done it 
doulytless, for the welfare of the yreen Late ly, going to Le Touquet on 
the occasion of the o ol t Golf Hotel on the lis ks, the writer found 
ix of the holes temporarily closed tor repairs (no doubt a wise measure) and 
play on the remaining twelve It makes a good twelve-hole course by 
rying the first four and last eight, leaving out the far-out holes There is 
idea of altering the course by omitting the present second, which is 
not a very interesting hole, and going from the first to the third, which 
will make a very good hole Phen it is proposed to run the sixteenth 
ing seventeenth into one, and to make 
» Ul number by prolonging = the 
our | nd the present twelfth and 
making two new holes in that 
valley [his oucht to | 1 clistinet 


NEW ZKALANI Oven 
CHAMPIONSHI 


Olwiously the amateur and yj rofes 


mal golfer are closer in point of skill 


in the Antipodes than in the Mother 
Country rhe margin between the two 
classes here is—as we know it to be, 


open championship has 


In Australia the 
1 


been won quite lately by an amateur, 


ind now the latest accounts from over 


hare that in the open championship 


of New Zealand a professional, | \ 
Clements of Wanganui (if the spelling 
is correct headed’ the list with a total 
of 335 for four rounds on the Otago 
ourse, another professional, Ly. Hood of 
Oamaru, was second, at a stroke more, 
but an amateur, Mr. |. R. Smith of the 
home club, third, with only two stroke 
between his score and that of the 


champion, At home we hardly 


seem 
ible to come as near the professionals as 
ABERDOVEY 


Punk Dee TRUCTION OF THE 


CLup-noust 
It is a melancholy duty to have to 
chronicle vet another club-house = as 
haviny been destroyed by fire ; the Aber- 
lovey Club is the sufferer this time It 


is true that the old club-house was not 


ot a very sumptuods character 4 but asso- 


ciations quickly spring up around the 


meanest structures erecte for the pur 
suit of games or sport; in fact, their 
very primitiveness often has a charm 


that is lacking in = more 


this case the t 


sumptu US 
buildings In mporary 


inconvenience caused to members is 
considerable, apart from the irr parabl 
loss of some favourite clubs, rhe 
insurance 
the 
When the 


Portmariock club-house was burnt down, 


obtaining of money from an 


othce is poor compensation for 


destruction of an old putter, 


1 well-krown Irish golfer was seen the 
next day burrowing about in the ruins tn 
the hope of fin‘ing the lukewarm head 
Le love d 


and 


of tis putter. Hlis search was 


nt fruitle whether the club head 


he tishe . out was his old one or not, he 


certainly putted uncommonly well with 
it on 


subsequent occasions Perhaps 


the trial by fire improved the head ; it 


MR. G. 


san ill five that does nobody any good, 
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Mr. GARDEN SMITH 
and Mr 


playing in the same competition, at Tooting Bec, of the London Press 


Mr. Garden Smith Godwin Smith, bearing names so near each 
other, 
Golfers, together with handwriting on the part of the present scribe which 
leaves something to be desired in legibility, are together responsible for 
Smith in “On 


This honour, as 


credit given to Mr. Godwin our last the Green” notes for 


heading the scratch scores on that occasion. was perhaps 


more likely, actually fell, deservedly, to Mr. Garden Smith, 


Tue LApies’ County CHAMPIONSHIP. 

[he appearance of Lancashire in the final stages of the ladies’ county 
championship at Wallasey was doubly interesting, because it is the first year 
that this county has successfully headed its division and passed into the 
tournament stages, and also because onthe way thither it hui the distinction 
of beating Yorkshire, the winners of last year. At the end of the first day’s 
tournament play Worcestershire had beaten Sussex by four to three, Lanca- 
shire had defeated S »mersetshire by the same balance and Worcestershire by 
Sussex had This left 
the match in a very interesting position for the final play, with Lancashire 


five to two, and beaten Somerset by four to three 


leading with nine points and Sussex second with seven. It should be under- 
stood that each individual match won counts as a point and that byes or the 
holes by which a match is won are not reckoned (the teams being of seven 
a side); but this reckoning does not take effect except in case of a tie, the 
result, in any other case, being reckoned by the team encounters only, e1ch 
victory of a team scoring two. If Sussex, therefore, could beat Lancashire 
on the last day a tie in the team encounters would be the result; but unless the 
southern county had a five to two victory the reckoning by individual matches 


ainst her, 





would go a She only just failed, winning by four to three, and 


a4 


thus Lancashire, whom she beat, won the championship on first appearance 


in the tournament phase of this competition. Worcestershir-, defeating 


Somerset, scored four points also in the team reckoning, but was to the bad 
in individual matches 
Mr. G. A. 


Mr. Riddell did not begin to play golf at a particularly early age, but he 


S 


RIDDELL, 


has been busily engaged ever since in 
making up for those wasted years. He 
is a man of many golf clubs, but his 
chief rescrt is Walton Heath, and he is 


one of the mostardent supporters of 


that now famous course. [le is, perhaps, 


at his best in a foursome, a game 
wherein his unflagging power of trying 
till the very last putt has been holed 


makes him a truly encouraging partner; 
moreover, he has the capacity of holing 
that last short putt with a decision that 
sends the ball rattling against the back 
of the tin. He has earned a niche in the 
temple of golfing fame by originating the 
News o/ the U orild Tournament, which is 
undoubtedly second only in importance 
to the open championship among the 
professional events of the year. Indeed, 
as a spectacle for golfing spectators it 
might well be said to be the first, since 
the chops and chatiges of a match are 
always more acutely thrilling than the 
triumphal procession of any one player 
with The tournament 


useful 


a brilliant score. 


has served another purpose in 
showing how very good are the best of 
inland courses and how well they with- 
the test of the best 
Mr. Riddell 


deserve the gratitude of 


stand searching 


professional play has 
much to 


all those to 


done 


whom the watching of a 


fine match is one of the keenest of 
pleasures, 
Mr. F. Hl. MiItTcHeL. 


The green hat of Mr. Frank Mitchell, 
which the artist has so faithfully depicted, 
is a familiar ol ject in the landscape at 
Woking, for it is there that he plays 
most of his golf and is more particularly 
to be feared. He played his early golf, 
at Westward Ho! 
in the golfing days of his father, the late 
Mr. R. A. H. Mitchell, ever famous in 
the annals of cricket, and Eton cricket 
Mr. Frank Mitchell was 
at Eton, and afterwards at Balliol; he 
Ox!ord 


now some years 


ago, 


in particular. 


was captain of the side, and 
afterwards reached the final of the cliom- 
pionship of the Transvaal, when playing 
with somebody else’s club, a fact which 
account for his ultimate defeat. 
then he repre- 
England in 

It has 
good golfers who would fit a chair if 
placed behind them when driving, and 
remark without disrespect 
Mitchell’s style. 
most 


may 
Since 
sented 
match, 


has three times 
the International 
been said that there are 





is 7 oe 4% : . 
Cd (ORES Se , might 
Mr. 


Nevertheless, he is a 


this 
be applied to 
accurate 
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driver, and since he has taken to mn 
the use of a particularly vast and 
formidable bludgeon he is also a long 


one. He is extremely straight with his 
approaches, which he plays with a 
series of the now fashionable irons with 
crooked necks, and, finally, he is a truly 
excellent putter. He is the best of 
partn:rs in a foursome and, as_ the 
writer of this note can testify, accepts 
with equanimity a succession of tee 
shots from his partner calculated to 
infuriate to the highest degree; nay, 
more, he discloses under such circum- 
stances a power of recovery for which 
when playing his own ball he has 


lamentably little scope. 


SOME POSSIBLE 
CHAMPIONSHIP COURSES. 


HERE is to be found in 

the old volumes of Punch 

a delightful picture by Du 

Maurier of three English 

fathers, who, out of sheer 

sense of duty towards their families, 
formed themselves into a committee 
to inspect and report on the charms 
of various seaside resorts upon 
the Continent—*“ including Paris.” 
There is an equally congenial duty 
awaiting those self-sacrificing dele- 


gates who will no doubt form a 
visiting committee to report on 
such courses as, under the new 
régime, may be expected to be 
candidates for championship 
honours. Greens will be cut and 
rolled, and tees will be put back 


for them; secretaries and profes- 
will receive them with an 
almost Oriental politeness, and they 
will have a wholly enjoyable time 
of it. When, however, they come 
back and make their report, it may 


sionals 


be confidently predicted that no Stee 
decision will be arrived at without Ce i 
a formidable amount of argu- ars 
ment. A great deal more than 

pure golfing merit will have to be Gem 


considered ; there are the questions 


of general accessibility, of suffi- 
cient accommodation and, lastly, 

. . 
of the geography of any given MR. F. 


course from the point of view of 
the management of large crowds—-this last a point the importance 
of which can be fully appreciated only by those who have run 
themselves off their legs and shouted themselves hoarse in 
the effort to control an unruly herd of spectators. Let 
us take a glance at some of the courses that may reason- 
ably expect an occasional turn, and we shall find with 
relief that they not quite numerous as -might be 
anticipated, assuming, that is to say, that no inland courses 
need apply. 

After the three courses on the present rota, St. Andrews, 
Prestwick and Muirtield, the first Scottish course that one thinks 
of is unquestionably North Berwick. From an experience of 
that course which is smaller than I could wish, I should imagine 
that no one would quarrel with it on the score of 
There is about it that indefinable hardness and keenness to be 
found conspicuously at St. Andrews and Hoylake, which tests to 
the full the variety of a golfer’s strokes with his iron clubs, and 
finds out the weakness of those tremulous and uncertain putters 
who can yet hope to avoid detection on an expanse of turf 
sufficiently slow, flat and velvety. No doubt there are things to 
grumble at, such as the Point Garry green—and perhaps in that 
instance with some justification—but it it be the function of a 
championship green to sift effectively the wheat from the chaff, 
North Berwick, whatever its faults, will not be found wanting. 
There are surprisingly few other courses in Scotland which answer 
all the necessary requirements. Islay and Dornoch have many 
admirers, but they are at the uttermost ends of the earth. Then 
on the West Coast is Troon—where Taylor and Vardon 
played such havoc with Braid and Herd in the great four- 


are SO 


easiness. 


some of a few years ago—a good, sound, long course 
with beautiful greens; but when we are once in Ayrshire 
the claims and the charms of Prestwick are almost 
irresistible. Again, the new course at St. Andrews has been 


called the second best in Scotland; but to goto St. Andrews 
and play a championship on anything but the old course—the 


COUNTRY 
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thought is almost blasphemous. On 

D the east side Leven has an ancient 
and honourable name, and the 
course is a delightful one with the 
very best of putting greens, but it 
lacks something of length and 
bigness; it is not constructed 
perhaps quite sufficiently in the 
grand manner, and there’ are 
other courses on which the same 
criticism might be made. 

It is rather south of the Tweed 
that the visiting committee’ will 
have most of its work to do. In 
the first place, of course, there is 


Westward Ho! 
an almost unique power of arousing 
in its admirers a fanatic enthusiasm. 
rom 


a course which has 


its historical associations 


as 

well as from its actual and con 

spicuous merits, it should be one 

of the first of I:nglish courses to 
be considered. 

On the South Coast there 

is, of course, Deal, already pro 


moted to open championship class, 
and there Prince's, a 
little rough and new perhaps as yet, 
but a monument ol architectural 
ingenuity and a test of something 


1S, 


moreover, 


more than simple and - straight- 
forward accuracy. Then there is 
Kye, to which I can give no 


higher praise than this, that there 
is no course upon which | 
rather 


would 
see two champions play a 
match on a fine blustering day. In 
a periect calm Kye is fairly easy 

what course, indeed, is not, if one 
happens to hit the ball? but 
given a fair wind, a good golfer will 


find an unreasonable number of 
fives I say nothing of sixes 
creeping into his score. He must 
hit very straight from the tee 
and he must continue to hit 
straight through the green 
dex although one of his feet is on 
A arpa’? * pga . and th other “ a 
J - hole; these hilly stances are at 
once the chief charm and_ the 
chief = ditt ulty of Kye ; they 
would prove a boon to the true 


MITCHELL. 


champion and an effective check on 
the second-class scramblers that in 
our hearts we most of us know ourselves to be. 

The East Coast has many good courses, yet none of quite 
championship class. Felixstowe, perhaps the best 
ruled out by its want of more than nine holes, and Brancaster, 
which by ferocious bunkering might 
accessibility and accommodation. If, 


of them, is 


be made worthy, lacks 
to the 
other side, we shall find another very fine course besides Hoylake, 


however, we 


cross 


to wit, Formby in Lancashire. <A delightlul course this, with 
good length and good greens and some mighty sandhills. Danger 
always lurks in these sandhills, because for every duller who 
rejoices to see his ball flying over them there is to be found a 


superior person who wil condemn the course as blind and tricky. 
Still, Formby is ‘red it oflate 
and a championship might go further and fare much worse. St. 


fine golf-—I believe they have alt 


Anne’s again is excellent, and the greens are divine, but the 
course is just a little flat artificial, and unless there is 
a big wind blowing perhaps it falls short in the 
difficulty. 

Lastly—unless, indeed, Wales puts in aclaim for Harlech- 
there is the Irish Dollymount, far as an 
vather from the report of the delegates’ meeting, must be treate | 
as ves judicata; it has been held to be unfit. It is to be hoped, 
however, that an appeal may be entered against this decision 
when the new holes are in working order, fot much of the 
course is so good and the bunkers are diabolically well placed. 
Portmarnock can at times only be reached by a short sea voyage 

a considerable disadvantage—and, at the risk of a comparison, 
| hazard the opinion that it is at least no better than Dollymount 
Then there are Portrush and Newcastle, both good, but—1 
speak from hearsay evidence only—perhaps not quite 
rather not severe, enough. Ireland is likely to have to stand or 


and 
matter oft 


question, as one < 


sO 


Ow { 
g d, I 


fall by the Dublin courses, and if Dollymount, alter the improve 
ments are finished, does not get a turn some day, L am inclin 

to think there will be some ground for talking of ‘“another 
injustice.” B. WD. 
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/ Cy y Lloyd S rs \I ren and ¢ 

HAT t fir 1 Jast in Mr. Loy Sancerss | | 
! Il II ul is i t TV ‘ owl Mr sal ts 

‘1 t | S$ atut 1 Now I ao he giv th 

impr that he I ** read up is perio l re ever | 
tow ,nistam iritvwitl e gr t rs t 5 om 
} i 1 was perfec \ 11 familiarity gives an 
r of t flu vytot book whic " ry r ib to the reader \t 
time | ‘ re | betray Mr. Sa 1s into his sin rror 
It ' hi to cast his net too wid to bring wi its reach not 
reiv t whe 1 ito tlt c rm circie, but tl who had no 
' m n than that they were tl con nporaries of the host 
Os I r wor tl boo r Id hav been improv by 
na 1 col ! jul W Wisi Mr. sat rs ha ‘ it | polit al 

1 t ,s an v 8s mor it \ ! table-tall “ iw { ju 

n of Il ul lou llowever, ich a b s this proba 

write tseil, and Mr San ms < 11 not, if he wo hol / pen or h 
TaD in | t/on, says Mr. Sanders, q it Ilayward, *‘is a 
ial inst wh inno | to ha prosper largely oul o 
Pras ri t n ve think, is too absolut Lier ilways hav 
ind still are, rmal sa/ons in English society, tl h they have not 
nso loudly a simed as those which were once t glory of Paris. Enelish 

n ar women ar at without ti 1 tol talk, and rrave cisc surse ar 

p sly superior tothe Frencl But t re are tuo mi es whit those w 
would establish vs in London always make Pheir entertainment is too 
lavish, and they do not understand the spirit of ex sion. Lil-assorted number 
aiwavs ma) i wa impo le: 1 drawing-room crowded with men a | 
women of conflicting opinions and all professions remains acrush and nothing 
more And if talk, familiar and confidential, be th aim, hospitality might 
weil be restricted to colt nd cigarettes The real esse of a sa’on is that 
it should be small and 1 rrent lo ensre success, few strangers must be 
rdmitted: the same friends should meet, week alter week, and retain in their 
minds and on their tongues the thread of conversation Strictly speaking, 
then, Lady Holland did not preside over a sa on But she had the talent of 
compelling the best wits to her house and ol ping them always at a high 
level of excellence The host and hostess are admirably sketched in Mr 
Sa rs’s pages ** Lord Holland,” he writes, ‘‘ who was totally devoid of 
iffectation, fulfilled the we il ola periect host. It wa imong the least of 
! virtues that he tan excellent table ° . ° Il« ssessed the far 
mor ssential qualities of a frank polite sand winning kindness which 
immediately set even the most timid of guests at their ease, lle was, more- 

over, in spite of his ill-health, a fine and copious talker ** Ile welcome 
debate,” savs Mr. Sanders; ‘‘he was, Macaulay tells us, most courteously and 
pleasal tly « isput tious, always beginning an ar rune t by dr iwing down his 
shavygy eyebrows, making a face extremely like his uncle and wagging his 
head.” Lady Ilolland was less attractive and far more formidable. It is not 


urprising that she struck terror into the hearts of pusillanimous strangers, and 
it is evident that she was always disposed to trample upon those who were not 
brave enough to stand up to her At the same time, if she were encountered 
with spirit, she took opposition in good part, and liked none better than those 
who proved that they were not alranl of her Iler imperiousness, no ubt, 
was hard to bear, and her insolence to her excellent husband is not easily 
condoned On one occasion Lord Holland was not allowed to sit down to 
dinner in a white waistcoat, which suggested to Luttrell *‘the inage of a 


turbot standing on tts tall And when his crutches had become a habit with 


him, he was sternly forbidden to use them, ** Put away your nasty crutches, 
Lord Holland; you look as if you were in prison.” ‘*Oh, dear woman, 
pray let me have them; I like to have them near me.” “‘Impossible! Mary, 
take away your father’s crutches.” Such was one scene of many enacted 
before a crowd of visitors, But, despite her severity, Lady Ilolland possessed 
many qualities of a good hostess. There were no elements of learning and 

ience, of politics and diplomacy, which she could not compel to mix with 
her autocratic tact That she had a softer side ts clear from the testimony of 
many witnesses rhe following passage, quoted by Mr, Sanders from Sir 
Henry Holland, will give an amiable impression of the greatest hostess of 
her time: ** She was a remarkable woman in every way, well remembered by 
ll who knew her lifficult to describe to those who did not. Supreme in 


her own mansion and family, she exercised a singular and seemingly 
capricious tyranny even over her guests of the highest rank and _ position. 
Capricious it seemed, but there was in reality intention in all that she did; 
and this intention was maintenance of power, which she gained and 
strenuously used, though not without discretion in fixing its limits, No one 
knew better when to change her mood and to sooth by kind and flattering 
words the provocation she had just given, and was very apt to give. In this 


latter case, indeed, she was aided by a native generosity of mind which 
never failed to show itself in kindness when kivdness was wanted. In 


my long and intimate knowled 


ge of Lady Holland, I never knew her 
desert an old friend, whatever his condition might be.” If we add to 
this that, having been divorced, Lady Holland was looked at askance 
by many great ladies of her time, we shall easily understand her 


character She was for many y 


urs on her defence, and being always in 
danger of receiving an affront, thought it better sometimes to be the first to 
give it, Thus her ferocity came, as ferocity comes so olten, from a conscious- 


ness of an assailable position, With the learned pedant, Dr. Allen, to help 


them, Lord and Lady Holland received the great ones of the earth for many 
years There are, indeed, few distinguished personages of the time who did 
not pass through their drawing-room, Dr. Parr and ** Monk ” Lewis, Sy Iney 


and ** Bobus”” Smith, Hookham Frere and Rogers, Moore, Byron and Scott, 
Macaulay ard Melbourne, all dined and talked at Holland House. Unhappily, 
talk is yet more evanescent even than oratory, and nothing more than a 
few echoes is preserved to us of the conversational drama that was enacted 


by these great men. Now and then a writer of memoirs gives us th 
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impression produced by the discourse. But the impression is vague, and we 


must take tie talk and talkers of the past on faith, as we take the actors 


verpowering; he talked 


nd the orators Macaulay was garrulous and « 


books without light and shade, and without fatigue lor the give and take 
of converse he was quite inapt. He wanted a clear start and all the favour, 
Monologue was his game, and a single interruption was enough to bring 
his display to a sudden end. The boisterousness of Sydney Smith was, 
perhaps, somewhat overpowering, and of them all we would rather have heard 
On his day he was irresistible A master of colloquial as of 
. he was as learned as Macaulay and far more brisk 
Ife could marshal his authorities from a_ well-stocked brain, and could 
illustrate an argument not merely from books, but from a life lived in 
the great world. And if the talk of the time has perished, how shoull the 
wit survive 2? The mere words and jests are still there, to be sure, but they are 
nisleading without the. voice, and without the flashing eye, which spoke before 


the voice. We must judge the jokes and jests of the past 


na spirit of leniency, 
They depended for their eff upon momentary circumstances, which cannot 
be recovered, and of those mace by the friends of Holland House little is left 

ive an extraordinary asperity What surprises us in the repartees of finished 
wits, such as Luttrell and Aivanley, is not their brilliance, but their bratality. 
Even the venius of Talleyrand is less fine in print than it must have seemed 


o the quis wand eve, conscious of the speaker’s dry and courtly manner. 





When *‘* Bobus” Smith boasted of his mother’s beauty, he was silenced by 
the retort, ** C’était done votre pére, monsicur, qui n’était pas si bien.” It 
1S Vivid, it flas es, Mois every way admiral le sul in print it assumes a sort 


of acidity, which speech, we are sure, mitigated. And in his dealings with 
Montrond, his favourite butt, Talleyrand was nothing less than cruel. 


Montrond, doubtless, enjoyed the lash as acutely as he whalaid it on, and 


it is rather the silence of the voice than the asperity of the mind, which w 
regret. What would we not give to witness an encounter between Talleyran(| 


ind Montrond ? Doxbtless each played his part in the proper spirit, and 





\Montrond must have murmured, ego vapulo fantum, without regret and 


without ranccur, 


FOREST UTILISATION, 
Forest Utilisation, by W. R. Fisher, M.A Second edition. (Bradbury, 
\onew and Co.) 
WIIEN Mr. Fisher’s book on forest utilisation § originally appeared 
in 1896, as the fifth and e ncluding volume of Schlich’s ‘‘ Manual of 
Forestry,” it formed a translation of the eighth edition (of 1894) of 
the well-known work by the late’ Professor Gayer of Munich The 
new issue is a translation of the ninth edition of this same work, brought 
out in 1903 by Gayer in co-operation with Professor Heinrich Mayr, his 
successor in the chair of- Sylviculture and Forest Utilisation. This was 
Gayer’s last piece of active work, and he died on March Ist, 1907, at eighty- 
five vears of age, honoured and lamented by thousands of his pupils and 
frierds, and by forest_rs all over the world. This new issue of Mr. Fisher's 
translation follows the changes adopted in the Gayer and Mayr edition of 
1903 + It is therefore essentially a German work, dealing mainly with 
German conditions and timber operations, and as such it forms the text-book 
for the instruction now being given at Oxford ‘“‘to the forest students 


ss 


who go to India or to the Colonies.” Lut Mr. Fisher makes ‘ additions 


to it, from an English point of view, wherever they are needed. All 
these additions are made in parentheses and signed by the translator.” 
Apparently, Mr Fisher has an extreme contempt for the ‘ Engl sh 
point of view,” for these additions are not only very limited in 
number, but also frequently of the most meagre and _ unsatisfactory 
description, Pius, for example, with regard to charcoal-burning, a common 
rural industry for centuries in Britain and still largely practised in some 
counties, throughout twenty-three pages of letterpress (Charcoal-Kilns, pages 
527-550) he has not a single remark to make *‘ from an English point of view.” 
And with regard to the harvesting and preparation of young oak-bark, also 
for centuries an important branch of English forestry and not yet extinct, 
throughout twenty-one pages (636-657) he has only two footnotes and one 
parenthesis, none of which will convey any useful! information to British lan |- 
owners or foresters in search of details applicable to Britain. And in every 
section itis the same; British conditions, British measurements and assort- 
ments, British timber transport and wood-working industries are not dealt 
with, as if anything especially British were unworthy of description, The 
creosoting of timber is described very cursorily (page 518), and the more 
recent and equally effective but purely British method of naplithalising is not 
mentioned at all. In 1907 Britain imported over 43,049,000 worth of 
pitwood and pit-props, yet all Mr. Fisher thinks it worth whie remarking 


about this vast utilisation of wood ts: Scots pine wiil yield pit props when 
yo years old, and birch at 25 years, and for British coal-mines over 600,000 
tons of Cluster pine are imported annually from Bordeaux, where this tree is 
rrown and tapped for resin in the extensive forests of the Lances and Gironde, 
Chis gives about 1 ton of wood for 30 tons of coal, the wood costing about 
15s. a ton Cr.” And in some respects the German information given is 
confusing, as in the many pages dealing with classification and assortment 
of timber, where the details often differ from the customary British dimensions 
for standard sizes. And in any case a remark like the following (page 258) 
can be of little or no use to anybody: ‘* Broadleaved trees, other than oak, 
do not yield much marketable timber; the exceptions to this rule are, elm, 
ash, alder and aspen. (Willow, sweet-chestnut, and sycamore are valuable 
in Britain C'x.)” A good many hundreds of thousands of stacks of cord- 
wood are made and sold in Britain every year, and 





} the only reference to 
such a trade is contained in the form of a footnote: ‘* In France, the ordinary 


cord of oft. x 35ft. x 23lt. = 3 stéres. (The French foot=1ft. thin. English 
measure), In England, the cord is either 216 c. feet=12' x 6 x 3/ and 
is then called a fathom and nearly=6 siteres, or 108 c. feet= 3 stéres, 
or 72 ¢. frets=2 stéres, as in America,—TR.” Sut far worse still is 


that on page 18g the well-known steam tree-feller, patented and 
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nade by Messrs. A. Ransome and Co. of Newark and London, is thus 
enti oned “Attempts hav ft ) 1 made to fell trees by machine 
saws, driven by steam or hand power Ransome’s steam-saw, manufactured 
A. Koppel, Berlin, as shown in Fig. tog, is the best kaown in Germany. 
iH rtu : use of these saws has not proved effective in European 
rests,” [nis really seems inexcu.able in an English work Gayer’s 
Forstbenutzung ” is an excellent text-book fer German students of forestry, 
and its well rved success is proved by its appearance in nine elitions 
sn 1863 But it does not therefore follow that it is also a suitable text- 
book for British students The Government of India have recently strongly 
t to the training of their probationers for the Indian Forest Service 
mainly*eonducted in German forestry, anil orders are now under 
ynsideration at the India Ov which will probably take the direction 
red by the Government of India There is little in the present translation 
whi can be of special use to the British landowner, estate agent or forester. 
Int preface to this second edition of his translation Mr. Fisher remarks 
tuat, ‘In Britain, the only text-books available are on timber, by Laslett, 
S:o ind Boulecr, and from these I have borrow:d an occasional note.” 
Mr. Fisher must surely * aware that this is an incorre statement, and that 
1 my book ** I lor t 1903), the last section (Part VI., pages 423 to 
617) deals with “Ti Utilisatwon of Woodland Produce It goes over 
much the same ground as Mr. Fisher's book, but differs entirely from this in 
trying to treat the subject mainly from the British point of view, and to 
scribe Continental methods only in so far as they may seem capa ile of 
ving applied advantageously to British conditions A misstatement of the 
shove kind is not generous, and it can serve no useful purpose. But in any 
‘ , the one work supplements the other, an! each will, no doubt, in turn 
I msulted by those who wish to obtain information about specially German 
or specially British methods of harvesting, selling, transporting, converting, 
preservins and utilising the different kinds of wooiland produce. And there 
will still remain room for otier books on this sume important subject, which 
itis to be hop «1 the present, reawakening interest in forestry may perhaps 
cause to be produced Mr. Fisher's book is beautifully illustrated, and ts in 
every way exceedingly well got up, and there is a fairly good index, though 
nut nearly so complete as might be desirable But even with its defect of 
not being sufficiently British, Mr. Fisher is to be heartily congratulated on 
his work having reached its second edition. J. Nisbet 
LAW AND THE LAND 
44 4 4 4 44 4 
VERY interesting point in the law relating to manors and the rights 
{ the lords was recently deci led by the Court of Appeal. By 


custom of remote antiquity the lord of the manor of Ewhurst 


claimed to be entitle l, on the death of a tenant of the manor, to 


take a heriot of the best beast of the tenant In this particular 
case the tenant had conveyed his holding by way of mortgage, 
ind at the time of his death—though he was then in actual possession of the 
hu the mortvaye was till ubsisting an 1 the land unredeemed. rhe 
question in dispute was whether the mortgagor died seised of the 
und, so as to entitle the lord to claim a heriot, and the Court decided 
that he did not, since the merely equitable estate he held under the 
mortyagé, though coupled with physical possession, was not enough to 
mstitute seisin, Which was to be regarded 1s synonymous with legal estate. 
Therefore, as a mortgagor has parted with the legal estate in his land, 
retaining only am equity to redeem the mortgage and have the land 
reconveyed, he is not seised, and no heriot is payable upon his death. A 
heriot of the best beast is a common incident of manorial tenure, especially 
in the South of England, and it will now behove a lord who wishes to 
exercise his ancient prerogative to k ‘pa watchful eye upon the belongings 
ind state of health of any mortgagees of land held of the manor, obviously a 
much more difficult task than keeping in touch with the tenants themselves. 


We have already given in this column several instances of the way in 


which particular words used in wills may be construed by the Courts when 


CORRESPO 


LAND FOR SMALL 


ILOLDINGS, 
[lo rHne Epiror or * - 


COUNTRY LiFk.”’| 


Sik My attention has just been called to a paragraph in your issue of 
November 4th regarding the Dairy Farm, Crockham Hill You say land 
let at 10s, an acre is not likely to be suitable for small holdings. Asa 


natter o. fact, in the opinion of two competent farmers and a number ol 
men who have worked on the land, much of itis very good land indeed, but has 
been greatly neglected, and there ts no doubt that the farmer has got it very 
cheap \s regards the other figures given in the House of Commons, they 


vere rather misleading 


Che datry-farm has for long been for sale for about 
£6,000, because about thirty acres of it is prospective building land and 
may possibly be worth 43,000; the balance of about ninety acres is worth 
bout £20 an acre, Prices run extremely low in this district. —MONTAGUE 
FORDHAM 

riik TREATMENT OF ASPARAGUS. 


{To rue Eprror or ‘Country LiFe.” | 


Sik Would you be so kind as to give me some advice about the treatment 
of asparagus in autumn and spring. About two years ago I came into 
possession of a garden containing old beds of it, and being a novice at 


cultivating this delightful vegetable, I looked up books and proceeded 
accorling to their directions. The asparagus was cut very little both last 
year and the year before, an about the end of November was covered to the 
extent of about 6in. with a heavy coating of well-rotted stable manure. In 
the first spring this was left, and the asparagus grew up through it fairly well. 
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they come to inquire whether a testator’s language is sufficiently precise to 
carry out what may be presumed to have been his intention. Another may 
now be added. A testator gave his house ‘‘ and all my household furai‘ure 
and effects therein (just as it now stands)” to a legatee, and the question 
arose whether the quoted words were wide enouwgh to include three motor cars, 
which at the time of the testator’s death were kept in the motor house be'onging 
to the devised house. It was shown that the cars had been used as private 
carriages in connection with the enjoyment of the house, and that the 


testator had been in the habit of taking the legatee for drives in them. The 





learned judge who tried the case thought it was clear that the testator wanted 
the legatee to have the house just as he was living in it at the time of his 
death, and that the motor cars did form an important adjunct to such 
occupation. If the subject matter had beea horses aad carriages, they would 


*and he did not see why 


have passed under the words ‘household effects,’ 
the motor cars should not do so. He held, therefore, that the motor cars in 
question passed to the legatee. A curious list might easily be maie of 
what have been held to be or not to be houschold effects, but it will come 
rather as a surprise to many people to fin! that motor cars are included in 
the former category. 


Che agricultural community in Scotland is in a state of considerable 
agitation with regard to a decision given by the House of Lords last week 
Ihe case was that of Gillespie v. Riddell, which arose in the following way. 
Sir Rodney Riddell, tenant in tail of an Argyllshire estate, granted a lease of 
a sheep-farm on the terms that the incoming tenant should pay a certain price 
for the bound or ‘* hefted” stock on taking up the lease. The landlord for 
his part undertook to pay the same price for the sheep at the outgoing in the 
event of a new tenant not being found to conform to the terms of the lease 
In consideration of this undertaking the tenant agreed to pay an enhanced 
rent, Three or four years later the proprietor died, and was 
succeeded by his sister, Miss Riddell, as heir in tan. This lady 
declined to be bound by the obligation of her predecessor as to taking over 
the sheep, and determined the lease. The Scottish judges, with the excep- 
tion of the Lord Ordinary, and a very full sitting of the judges of the 
House of Lords, have unanimously decided that the heir in tail is not bound 
by the obligation of her predecessor. In other words, the stipulation in the 
lease to which allusion has been made was held not to be binding upon the 
heir in tail, because it was personal in charactzr, and did not, in the wor ls 
of Lord Robertson, ‘‘ load the estate with a real burden.” A tenant in 
tail in Scots law is not liable for the debts of a previous heir and does not 
represent him. Whereas the proprietor who granted the lease derived an 
enhanced rent because of the agreement, the incoming proprietor would 
find the capital value of the estate diminished by its fulfilment. A 
covenant of the kind mentioned does not ‘* pass with the land” unless 
‘*it complies in its natural consequences with the conditions of the entail.” 


—_—_--_— 


It is asserted in Scotland that this decision, however sound in law. will 
render most of the leases in the Highiands, and not a few in the Lowlan Is, 
absolutely worthless, Consequently an alteration in the law is urgently 
demanded. To explain this it need only be pointed out that in many 
districts of Scotland, particularly in Argyllshire, it is a well-established 
custom that the landlord should take over the sheep at a valuation on the 
termination of the lease, otherwise tenants would] not offer themselves Tne 
said valuation is made by experts who belong to the class of tenant farmers, 
and are friendly to them. Consequently the valuation. of the sheep is ona 
basis distinctly favourable to the outgoing tenant. One of the hill farmers 
consulted by the Sco/sman on the subject admits that the difference between 
the valuation as customarily made and the price which the sheep would 
command in the open market is no less than an average of £1 per head. One 
of the largest proprietors of sheep-farms in Scotland informed the present 
writer that when he succeeded to his estate he had to take over thousands of 
sheep at a ridiculously high valuation, and that it would take him filteen years 
to average the loss In this case, too, it would appear that the maxim, 
** Audi alteram partem,” may well be applied. 


NDENCE. 


Inthe second spring the manure was taken off the bed about the first week 
in March, and the bed was well salted. Nevertheless, the plants seemed to 
be losing their vigour this year—the asparagus, though delicious, was very 
thin What I want to know is how to treat it now, so as to give the 
vegetable a chance of regaining its vigour. I may mention that the soil is 
a moderately rich one of loam, which naturally extends about 2it. below 


the surface. It is situated just above the lawn, which has been partly 





excavated, so that the drainage is excellent: Flowers do particularly well 
on a strip in front of it, and either vegetables or flowers grow to perfection 
behind it, so that I can see no reason in the nature of things why the 
asparagus should not flourish exceedingly. —GARDENER, 

{If the beds had borne good crops previous to the present owner taking 
possession of the garden, then we should say that the cause of partial failure 
was due to a too strong application of salt killing many of the roots, and also 
to its too early application. Salt is of a very cold nature. When applied 
too early when growth is dormant, it greatly intensifies the coldness of the 
soil and does more harm than good, It should not be applied until the first 
week in April when growth is on the move, and then very sparingly, 
only a small handful to one square yard. A smaller dressing may 
again be added at the end of another three weeks. Another frequent 
cause of injury to asparagus beds is the cutting of the grass too 
late in the season, There is an old rule among gardeners—and a very good 
and safe one it is to follow on this matter—to stop cutting asparagus as 
soon as a fair supply of green peas come in; that, as a rule, in the South 
will be at the end of the first week in June. On the other hand, if the beds 
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had only yielded poor crops of weakly grass for some years before, the con- 
clusion come to must be that the plants are worn out and past praying for. 
In that case we would advise that new beds be formed at the end of March, 
retaining and trying to improve the yield of the old beds until the new ones 
come into bearing. A well-drained, deep, sandy loam is an ideal soil for 
the growth of this delicious vegetable, and, judging by the description 
you give of the soil of your beds, you should be able to grow grass 
of the highest excellence and in abundance The asparagus is a British 
plant, and found growing wild on sandbanks by the seashore. The autumn 
treatment consists in cutting and clearing away the dead grass at the end of 
October or the first week in November. Afterwards lightly hoe the surface 
of the beds over deep enough only to uproot any weeds which may remain, 


afterwards raking them off, leaving the beds clean. The next 
thing to do is to place a _ dressing 4in. deep of well-rotted 
rich manure over the whole surface of the _ beds, After 


this the beds will require no further attention until the end 
of the following March. The winter rains will have washed into the 
soil the chief manurial values of the autumn dressing, the top crust of which 
may now (the end of March) be raked into the alley (space between the 
beds). A dressing of bone-dust should now be given the beds (at the same 
rate as that recommended for salt), forking it and what is left of the manure 
dressing lightly into the bed 3in. deep only. After forking the beds over in 
this way—the alleys also should be forkei over rather deeper than the beds— 
but not deep enough to injure any roots which may be found there, 
mixing the manure taken ft the bed with the soil in the operation. 
rhe next step to take will be to cover the beds over (lightly with- 
out pressing) 4in. deep with the soil from the alley, previously made 
friable by well stirring with the fork. If white bleached heads are 
preterred to green ones, add another qin. of soil to the beds, making the 
covering 8in. instead of gin., and the grass will be bleached to this depth. 
In the hands of an inexperienced person very much damage may be inflicted 
on the plants during the cutting season by his not knowing how to go about 
the work. The crown of the asparagus plant consists of bud-lhke formations 
formed in a crcle, each bul being an embryo grass. By cutting too low 
down in the ground it is almost impossible to avoid damaging these soft 
and tender buds. Therefore, never cut the grass too low, and always with a 
proper asparagus knife.—Eb. ] 





MULLED ALE. 
{To tue Eprror or **Counrry Lire.” ] 
Sir,—Seeing your correspondence on ‘* Mulled Ale,” I send you a very old 
recipe copied from an Essex inn, I have no idea as to the probable date, 
but the reference to ‘‘ Unless it be colder than last year” is interesting. 
Perhaps some of your readers can explain why the pint mug is filled with 
cold ale to stand on the hob. It may be for the one that awakes “‘ eager 
hearted.” 
fo WAkM tHE Bopik AND Disret CoLper. 

Take of Ale that has none of the fruit of the Hop Plant 

A Pint for each person as will 

And into a Pan with a Lid that must fitte 

Pour the Ale when he’s cold and then fill 

The Pint mug with cold ale 

Let it stand on the Ilobbe 

Next take of Cloves one for each person 

And break him with stroke in a mortar of stone 

And place in the Pan with a lid that must fitte 

Whilst of sugar as much as would fill up a Ilen’s Ezge 

The yolk of which goes now into Mortar 

And may be well beat with the sugar 

And nutmeg—a half— 

Nor forget you the apple—a crab—for each drinker 

And stir well when hotte 

Sut boil it not 

Until you adde a tumbler of Brandie 

Or Gin for the matter of that 

Whichever the hoste has got handie 

A tumbler of Brandie to three pints of Ale 

Unless it be colder than last year when adde of more Brandie 

And awake in the morning—colde departed —eager hearted. 

—JAMEs E, Ture 


[To tHe Epiror or ** Country LiFe.” ] 

Sir,—I see in your issue of October 24th, Mr. N. Chaplin asks for information 
as to how to prepare mulled or spiced ale. . I take no credit for the following 
recipe, as I learnt it from an old Irish gentleman while studying in Dublin. 
Place the ale in a stew-pan, put it on the fire and allow it to come to a 
simmer, then stir with a red-hot poker; pour in a mug and grate some 
nutmeg on the top; drink while hot. You will find it to be excellent.— 
GEORGE A. HETHERINGTON, Canada, 


HABITS OF MONTrAGU’S HAPRIER, 
{To rHe Epiror or ** Counrry Lirs.”} 
Sir,—There has been considerable corresponience in CouNrry LIFE this 
year about the habits of that beautiful bird, the Montagu’s harrier, and 
remarks have been made on its apparently perpetually hunting and never 
catching anything. I would suggest—and would like to ask those, if there are 
any, who have had opportunity of observing the bird when hunting at sufficiently 
close quarters whether it may not be so—that it is really catching a great deal 
more than it seems to, We know that the bird, when it is carrying food to 
its young, or when the male is carrying food to the sitting female, carries it 
in his feet. Is it not very possible that while the bird is hawking close down 
over the ground (as its habit is) it is every now and then reaching down a 
claw (and it has rather unusually long legs for its genus), and so catching up 
a beetle or whatever may attract its attention, and may convey this to its 
beak and eat it while on the wing? I see no _ difficulty 
in accepting this theory, The great wing-spread of the bird 
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effectively conceals its lower limbs, and such a movement as I 
suggest would hardly be visible to one watching it through «a 
glass, nor would the transference of the food from claw’ to 
beak be noticed easily from a distance, as the bird turns this way and that, 
seldom flying straight for many yards together. There need be no difficulty 
in supposing it possible that the bird could dissect with its beak, while in 
flight, the hard wing-shards cf a beetle which it might not care to swallow. 
The delicacy and ease with which a parrot or a canary dissects kernel from 
husk of a seed given it is sufficient evidence that this is an objection easily 
disposed of; and it appears to me, at least, that the idea that the harrier is 
catching food in some such way as this in the course of its almost ceaseless 
peregrinations is far more reasonable than to think that they are entirely 
fruitless. It may be that this supposition has been advanced long ago, but, 
if so, I do not remember reading or hearing it. If anyone has direct 
evidence bearing on the question it would be interesting to know it, but it 
must obviously be a matter very difficult of demonstration. —Horact G, 
HUTCHINSON. 
ODD-COLOURED EYES. 
{To tHE Epiror or ** Counrry LiFe”) 

Sixk,—I note in your issue of November 7th, that a correspondent writes 
about a white Persian cat with odd eyes. I have a white kitten three 
months old exactly as described; it is only half Persian.—W. EpWarp 
Woop 


FERRETS AS PETS. 

[To tHe Eprror or ** Counrry Lire,” } 
Sirk,—Although it is not generally known what an affectionate and intelligent 
pet the ferret will become, | have yet, at various times, come across men 
who recognised that the little creatures were worthy of being made friends 
with, and deserved better than to Le treated merely as useful adjuncts, for 
bolting rabbits and rats. A Scottish friend, indeed, used to talk enthusias- 
tically of his ferrets, of which he alwiys made regular pets He knew 
mongooses, having had two of them while in India, and was of opinion that 
the ferret is almost, if not quite, as intelligent, and that in disposition the 
two animals are much alike. Of course, several reasons have militated 
against the ferret finding a place among our recognised pets. To develop 
its good qualitie. it must run loose, and in a country house full of dogs its 
career would, under these circumstances, be short. Then the mongoose’s 
many excellencies were first discovered by the indefatigable Eastern, who, 
with his incomparable patience, is by far the best pet-maker im the world, 
Hlad the mon;vose been an European animal, it would have doubtless 
remained in the same position as the ferret,—-FLeUR-DE-LYS, 

RETRIEVER BURYING A HARE, 

[fo me Eprrok or ** Country Lire.” | 
Sir,—The following incident may be of interest to some of your readers 
who, perhaps, will be able to give an explanation of the conduct of the dog. 
My host and I were shooting partridges one morning in Sco'land lately, and 
with the aid of three men and two dogs were driving a large tract of grass 
and stubbles towards the turnips. A hare got up in front of me and I shot at 
it; I ought not to have done so, as it presented only its hin !-quarters to 
me and was some distance off. I have no excuse to urge. On hearing my 
shot the retriever and the Clumber both racei towards me and then after 


the hare. Neither dog would, I imagine, gain a hgh place in field-trials, 


being accustomed to ‘*run in” on the smallest or even no excuse, when 
not tied on strings. Such dogs are trying, no doubt, to the temper at times, 
Q 


though far more efficient at picking up wounded game than the perfecily- 


trained animal. On the present occasion, however, they were helping us in our 


beating and must not be over-biamed for coursing the hare, The Clumber soon 
gave in, being somewhat inclined to obesity, but the retriever went some 4ooyds 
after the hare and was then lost to view. We continued our walking and, 
having travers:d another big field, saw the retriever carrying the hare about 
a quarter of a mile away, We wihistld to him, but without effect. He 
was taking the hare back to the place where he had parted from us, We 
sent a man alter him. The man found the dog near the place where the 
hare had been shot, and saw him put the finishing touches to the burial 
of the hare. He had not spoiled it in any way. Why did he 
bury it? He himself lives chained up to a kennel three miles away 


from the spot in question and is more of a watch-dog than a sporting dog. 
He ought not to have contemplated paying a future visit to the place to 
unearth and eat the hare. If he intended to return for that purpose, why did 
he not bury it where he caught it, at least a quarter of a mile nearer his 
home? I suggest that he honestly meant to take it to his master, but, finding 
him gone and knowing that he would not be able to trace his master by scent, 
owing to the stronger scent of the hare (the master may not smoke before 
lunch), he buried it, so that it should not be taken by other animals, 
and in the faint hupe that he might find an occasion to return to the spot and 
devour it. The same dog has, in my presence earlier this autumn, twice been 
sent after an evidently wounded hare, and each time I have been surprised 
tosee him return withoutit. At the time I expressed my opinion that he 
must have caught the hare and left it, rather than trouble to carry it to us, the 
weather being hot then. I now think it likely that he may have buried them 
both where he caught them, as if he had brought them towar’y the 
place where they were shot we should have seen him with them, though it 
seems unlikely that he should carry a hare back to bury it on one occasion 
and not on another, unless on the former occasions he was suffering from ‘*that 
tired feeling.” Of course, it is the natural instinct of dogs to bury precious 
bits of food for future consumption, but several of my friends to whom I have 
mentioned the hare episode have remarked that of late years they have not 
seen their dogs bury food at all. I cannot remember meeting with a 
case fcr a good many years. Can it be that the instinct is dying out as 
a result of higher living and higher education? The fact of the retriever 
log 
without education, as I know, and I do not think that he is a sybarite. 


burying the hare would not go to prove the contrary, because he is a « 


Perhaps some of your readers may be able to supply some reliable informa- 
tion. —W. F. C. 
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A BANFFSIIIRI FISHWIFE where water is likely to come in It is also necessarv to lead pipes away 
fo me Epiror or * Country Lire.” from the court itself to allow of the escape of water going through into the 
Sik, The a t photograph, recently taken at Cullen on the Banff- rubble, and observation in the locality will also show which sort of material 
shire Coast, shows the strenousness of these fisher-folk. Although many of them that is fairly accessible will work down and ‘ bind ” into the be-t surface. 
Sandstone, unless with a good deal of iron in it, is generally too friable, and 
a more gravelly material is better, It has been presumed that it is not a 

cemented court which is contemplated Ep. ] 


NOVEMBER STRAWBERRIES. 
fo tHe Eprror or ‘“*Country Lirt.”] 
Sir, To show the extreme mildness of the season I enclose a photograph of 
i dish of strawberries (St. Joseph) weighing over half a pound, picked on 


Monday, November 2nd, in the open garden at Llanberis. I have hada 





~ 





constant supply for the last few weeks from a small | ed a few yards square, 


-W. H. B 
OWLS AND MUSIC. 
{fo run Eprror or **Counrry Lire.” 
Sir,——Your issue of the 14th inst. contains a striking illustration of Oo? 
Howincs, (ol sententia One correspondent is anxious to secure a mate f ry his 


pet owl, another wishes to get rid of a colony of these delightful birds; I only 
wish his ** placue ” would come and make their home with me. Is it a fact 
that owls in general are notice! to be particularly fond of music, or is the 


following experience exceptional ? Many years ago, when a small boy, I 








was presented with a young brown owl Sammy’s evenirg quarters were in 
1 hutch in the yard, but every morning he travelle 1—clinging tightly to my 
re fur bevond the allotted span of life, these pictures jue fishwives can ilwavs hair, a per h which he preferr d to my shoulder—to a large deotar cedar 
be seen going down to the jetty to meet the incoming tide to make a burgain on the lawn before the house, where he spent the day, taking a keen 
vith the fishermer HW. W, interest in his surroundings and occasionally descending to the grass. The 
branches of the cedar spread almost to the drawing-room window, and no 
LAWN tkNNIs| GROUND sooner did the piano sound beneath my sister’s | ands than Sammy wo ild 
To tne Eprrok or * Country Lire.” ] creep along his branch to the u most limit of safetv, and there sit, his head 
Sit Cas you or any of your readers kindly describe the best way of making bent in the most obvious attention, uttering at intervals a low crocning 
1 lawn tennis ground for winter use ina imp and remote part of the United note. I should be clad to know if other owl-keepers have observed s mi ar 
Kingdom ? (JUICK conduct in their pets Sammy was a firm believer in the morning tub, 
[Our ¢ rrespondent’s question does not give quite enough information Every dry summer day a wooden bowl of water, holding perhaps nearly a 
»> make i Il answer possible It may be taken for granted that any grass gallon, was placed below the tree; in this he continved to splash vigorously 
court is out of the question The answer must then depend much on the until every drop was scattered. Then his great anxiety was to dry the top of 
kind of material ravel or whatever it may be) which the district supplies his head Placing it on the grass almost between his feet, he fluttered aid 
y way of a substitute, and which will not turn into mud in winter. If the pushed himself about in every direction, a periect figure of fun.—ArRTrHUR 
trict be a carbor rous limestor one, as is rither likely if it be called QO. Cook. 
remote, the small ** let,” as itis locally termed, of this cin be rolled down a 
to a surface which gives a good winter court; but, generally speaking, ON THE WENGERN ALP. 
the material of which fine garden paths are made in the district will make [To trHe Eprror or ** COUNTRY LIFE "| 
« good material, roll firm, for tennis Probably it will be necessary to Sir,--Tne photograph enclosed represents the pasturage of the Wengern 
excavate the ground! to tl depth of a foot all over, and to lay down \lp 6,0o00ft. up, which in the season is the grazing-zround of the famous 
fairly large-szed rubble at the bottom, gradually working up to the tine Lauterbrunnen cattle, one of which is here shown adorne ! with her miniature 


tuff at the = surta church bell, the 
Some allowance must undulating character 


be made for future of the ground, with 


sinkage as the work ake — a _— 
numerous torrents, 
rendering any smaller 
means of location in- 
audible at aie very 
short distance. The 
de-irable as well that cattle of this district 
are famed throughout 
Switz-rland for the 
facility with which 
they become 


there is any proba- acclimatised, and the 


bility of this a ditch abundance of the milk 
they yield, At the 


commencement of the 


should be cut {it 
car be piped, if an 


open dich is con- season the two strong- 


sidered unsightly, with est smong them that 


zin, agricultural pipes yield the most plenti- 


ful supply are named 
respectively Queen of 
Horns and Queen of 
Milk, ‘and when at 
the end of the 
season the cattle 
return to the valley 
these royal animals 
are greeted with 
festive honours.— 
DONALD McLgicu 


laid on faggo's) at 
such depth and in 
such places (all 
along the upper side 
if necessary) as to 
catch any such water 
and lead it ott 
belore it comes to 
the court, Obser- 
vation as the work 


goes n will show 








